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Every subseriber will confer a great 
favor by helping to add new subscribers 
to our list. By sending a NEW name with 
his own the two can be had for only one 
dollar, and he can add other NEW names 
at fifty cents each as TRIAL subscribers, 
but all renewals, unless accompanied by a 
new subscriber, must be at one dollar 
each. All names will be dropped from our 
list as soon as subscriptions expire. 





WILL YOU VOTE 


o> 
For the World's Fair Amendments? 





A correspondent asks in a letter that 
appears on this page “What position, if 
any, the RURAL WORLD is going to 
take in regard to the World's Fair amend- 
ments to the constitution.” 

These proposed amendments, as doubt- 
less our Missouri readers all understand, 
are for the purpose of permitting the State 
of Missouri and the City of St. Louis to 
give financial aid to the World’s Fair 
which it is proposed shall be held in St. 
Louis in 1903 in celebrating the 100th anni- 
versary of the Louistana Territory “pur+ 
chase. The citizens of St. Louis are rais- 
ing by subscription a fund of $5,000,000, 
Congress has appropriated $5,000,000 pro- 
vided the St. Louis $5,000,000 subscription 
is completed, the city appropriates another 
$5,000,000, and the state $1,000,000 for a state 
exhibit. 

The limitations of the state constitution 
prevent the city and state incurring debts 
to the amounts named in addition to ex- 
isting debts; hence it will be necessary to 
adopt amendments to the constitution by 
vote of the people at the coming election. 
The legislature at the last session made 
provision for the submission of the neces- 
sary amendments and it is now “up to’’ 
the voters. Unless they in sufficient num- 
bers vote “yes” on these amendments, no 
World’s Fair will be held in St. Louis in 
1908. 

The RURAL WORLD is very hopeful 
that the amendments will be adopted by a 
large vote. A statement of why we hope 
for this will have to be deferred to anoth- 
er issue. 





GUESSING. 





Guessing as to the gain in flesh or the 
weights of animals on the farm is closely 
akin to lottery investments, one is as apt 
to lose as to win out on his guess. Ab- 
solute knowledge in cold, unequivocal fig- 
ures is the only correct basis for mathe- 
matical estimates of profit. I guess my 
bunch of hogs weighs so many pounds, 
and by such a date will make such a gain 
is a calculation very often disappointing; 
because man is so constituted that he is 
Most likely to think things are as he 
Wants them until positive knowledge ex- 
Plodes his air-castle estimates. The same 
is true of grain yields per acre, and of 
grain weights per yield. Now to have 
accurate knowledge of stock and grain 
weights scales are essential. Yet on many 
farms where hundreds of pounds of farm 
Products are sold annually, there are only 
the crudest facilities for weighing even 
& pound of butter; and the farmer must 
accept the weights of some public scale 
when any grain or stock is sold. He usual- 
ly says, “I thought those hogs weighed 
More,” and is sorely disappointed because 
he guessed them too big. 

Then if he purchases feeds or fertilizers 
he must accept the weights of the parties 
from whom they were purchased. The 
farmer may guess that he has gotten 
Short weight, but has no means of prov- 
ing his guess, 

When thrifty farmers do have scales 
and know the weight of farm produce sold 
and of goods purchased, their less suc- 
cessful neighbors are many times inclined 
to say uncomplimentary things of them. 
But to know “where one is at” is a good 
business trait. 

Every farm home should be provided 
with good scales for famfly use, and 
Where the farm sales will warrant large 
Scales should be provided. They could be 
Owned in partnership by several farmers 
°n adjoining farms, and located at a con- 
Venient place, where easily accessible to 
all the owners, and then, too, reasoriable 
charges should be made for their use to 
farmers not making sufficient sales to 
Warrant owning such large scales. 

Farmers owning the large scales, using 
them intelligently to determine the t 


methods wouid correct many of the waste- 
ful practices in stock feeding on the 
farm. Guessing is apt to be expensive, 
because actual wastes are not known. 
The scales may show them to be larger 
than the profits. Farmers will find out 
many important and valuable economic 
facts if less guessing and more weighing 
were done. 





IN THE DAIRY DEPARTMENT AT 
THE ST. LOUIS FAIR. 


In addition to the scores on butter and 
cheese shown at the St. Louis Fair last 
week, which appear on page 2 of this is- 
sue, we want to speak of the exhibits of 
dairy machinery and appliances. 

H. M’'K. WILSON & CO.—On entering 
Dairy Hall by the eastern entrance, the 
first exhibit to attract attention on the 
right hand was that of the H. McK. Wilson 
Company of St. Louis. This well-known 
and long-established dairy supply house 
has occupied this same space ever since 
the Dairy Department of the St. Louis 
Fair was inaugurated. They exhibited 
among other things a line of Sharples 
cream separators of different sizes and ca- 
pacities. Of these the one that excited the 
most interest was the “Buttercup,” a 
new one the Sharples Company has just 
brought out. It is a low-priced, easy- 
running separator that does perfect work. 
We anticipate that this machine will be 
in great demand among dairymen, and 
that it will do much to popularize the 
farm separator. The “Buttercup” is ad- 
vertised on page 2 of this issue. 

THE VERMONT FARM MACHINE 
COMPANY.—On the left of the eastern 
entrance to Dairy Hall was the exhibit of 
the Vermont Farm Machine Company of 
Bellows Falls, Vt. It comprised churns, 
butter workers, a new form of a Babcock 
milk tester that is pretty nearly perfect, 
and a full line of the popular U. 8. sep- 
arators ranging in size from a large power 
machine for factory use to a $6 farm 
machine. Mr. John Crist was in charge 
of this exhibit, and, as in former years, 
made friends for his firm’s goods by his 
obliging and courteous contuct. © 

THE DE LAVAL SEPARATORS.— 
Passing to the opposite side of the hall 
we come to the De Laval separator ex- 
hibit, the only exclusive separator exhibit 
made. Mr. R. H. Pethebridge, who is a 
dairy expert, was in charge. He was 
much disappointed because of the non-ar- 
rival, owing to some fault on the part 
of the transportation companies, of two 
large sized power separators. One of 
these, a steam turbine, was to have been 
connected with the steam plant and oper- 
ated. But Mr. P. was not without means 
of attracting attention to the famous De 
Laval separator, the first successful ma- 
chine of this kind. He procured some 
whole milk, and with one of his hand 
machines separated the cream, an oper- 
ation that greatly astonished many who 
watched the process. 

THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. 
CO.—By far the most elaborate exhibit of 
dairy appliances was that made by the 
St. Louis Branch of the Creamery Pack- 
age Manufacturing Company. This was 
located on the right hand of the western 
entrance to the hall, and was in charge 
of Manager James McNish. To enumerate 
all the articles shown would be like print- 
ing a catalog of a house that advertises 
“everything in the dairy supply line.” 
One attractive thing was a small engine 
into which steam was piped from the 
main steam plant, and which was thus 
made to operate a combined churn and 
butter worker. This churn, by the way, 
is small enough to be operated by hand, 
and is adapted for use on dairy farms. 
Another attractive feature of this exhibit 
was the steam turbine Babcock milk 
tester. By the kindness of Mr. McNish 
and Mr, Pethebridge this tester was used 
in testing the milk obtained in the dairy 
cow test. 

A skim milk weigher for use in weigh- 
ing back skim milk to creamery patrons 
was shown, and many other useful ap- 
pliances. 

THE REFRIGERATING MACHINE.— 
The most important exhibit in Dairy Hall 
was the refrigerating machine put in by 
the Chicago house of the Creamery Pkg. 
Mfg. Co. This was pre-eminently a work- 
ink exhibit, for by its operation the but- 
ter exhibit cases were kept cooled. The 
machine used is of two and one-half ton 
capacity, the size usually put in creamer- 
ies. 
This method of producing the low tem- 
perature required in butter making, rather 
than by the use of ice harvested in winter 
and stored for use in hot weather, is one 
of the greatest advances that modern 
dairying has made, and is particularly 
valuable in the latitude of Missouri and 
southward, where the natural ice harvest 
is uncertain. With the refrigerating ma- 
chine at command by which a storage 
room in the creamery can be cooled at will 
to any desired temperature down to and 
below freezing, nothing stands in the 
way of states like Missouri taking the 
lead in dairying of states farther north. 
Without seeing one of these machines in 
operation one can hardly conceive that 
it is possible to do what is claimed for 
them. The demonstration of what they 
will do was clearer and more perfect in 
Dairy Hall at the St, Louis Fair than it 
would be in a working creamery. Here 
the hine was located on one side of 





of feed required to make certain gains, 
can do much to prove to the average 
farmer the value of such accurate busi- 


the building, while the butter cases to be 
cooled were on the opposite side, 40 feet 





ness methods. Such exact, business-like 





awcy. From the machine pipes. extended 


these with a system of pipes. Into these 
pipes the machine forced under great 
pressure ammonia gas, and this, under the 
operation of the machine, was alternately 
compressed into liquid and then expanded 
into a gas. By this means, under the 
operation of the well-known physical law 
by which heat is absorbed when a sub- 
Stance changes its state from liquid to 
gas and given out by the reverse process, 
the system of pipes containing the am- 
monia is soon covered with frost and the 
room ‘tn which théy are located becomes 
cold. Even that portion of the pipe be- 
tween the machine and the butter room, 
and which hung in the open air, where the 
temperature was among the eighties, was 
thickly coated with frost. 

This plant was erected and operated by 
Mr. M. R. Carpenter, who demonstrated, 
not only the capacity and efficiency of the 
machines put out by the Creamery Pkg. 
Mfg. Co., but his own skill as well, 





THE WORLD'S FAIR AMENDMENTS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD What position, 
if any, is the RURAL WORLD going to 
take in regard to the World's Fair amend- 
ment to the constitution? There are but 
a few weeks now until the election, and 
this important matter will be decided, 
whether intelligently so or not. 

If the amendment is carried, it will as- 
sure the holding of the Fair; and it would 
seem that it would be very appropriate to 
suggest some plan by which the benefits 
to be derived from the affair might be, in 
a measure, perpetuated. About a fourth 
of a billion dollars for only a few months’ 
show may be a good business proposition, 
but if the beneficial results can be perpet- 
uated for the benefit of generations to fol- 
low, it would be a result worthy of the 
most careful consideration. SHELBY. 
Shelbina, Mo. 


MARION CO. (MO.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I notice let- 
ters from Marion Co., Mo., claim the 
drouth cut the crops short. That is cor- 
rect to some-extent; but our farmers have 
learned that surface cultivation will de- 
feat drouth of the longest duration, such 
as we have had the past year. But culti- 
vation does not kill the chinch bugs that 
destroyed the corn and meadows. We 
have an immense growth of fodder—suffi- 
cient to carry 100 bushels of corn per acre, 
but the chinch bugs were in it from knee 
nigh to maturity. 

We are having a cold northeastern rain. 
Wheat sowing has just begun. Farmers 
are waiting for the fly to disappear. I 
know this is a mistake; the fly will be 
here early in spring, and if one does not 
get his wheat well started by winter, nim- 
ble Jack Frost will laugh at the fly. 

Rye, soy beans and cow peas are becom- 
ing fixed crops here. Nearly every farm- 
er is gradually falling into the dairy busi- 
ness. I am six miles from Hannibal and 
eight from Palmyra, and nearly all my 
neighbors have cream and butter engaged 
the year around—cream at 8c per gallon 
and butter 25c per pound. Some sell for 
2c per pound, but the first-class butter 
brings 25c. At least 15 farmers sell fresh 
milk, some running two regular dairy 
wagons. A number of us are preparing to 
take cream to the creamery at Palmyra. 
By another year there will be a great 
many farm separators purchased in this 
neighborhood. Then we will organize a 
club and call on the noble Dairy Associa- 
tion for regular instructions. When these 
parts go into anything it is generally a 
success. Perhaps you have heard of the 
Hannibal street fairs. 

Palmyra fair is now in progress. The 
dairy department is showing the trend of 
the people. Are there any good Jersey 
cows for sale? I want goed young stock. 

I want to seed a field to timothy and clo- 
ver. I always harrow my wheat in the 
spring. If I sow timothy now, will the 
harrowing kill it in the spring? I know of 
parties who have tried to raise ginseng for 
several years with every care necessary 
to the success of the plants, and die they 
will. CHERRY HILL. 

Sept. 26. 

The spring harrowing of wheat land that 
has been fall seeded to timothy would be 
pretty rough on the young and small grass 
plants. What do our readers think of 
this ?—Editor. 





A CALIFORNIA LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The draw- 
backs of Southern California are, it seems 
to me, chiefly insufficient water, frosts in 
winter, northers and the black scale on 
orange trees. Naturally all sections of 
the state and all years are not affected 
alike by any of these. Infested groves 
must be fumigated at considerable expense 
to kill the scale. The so-called northers 
are warm, steady winds, attended with 
dust, blowing from the Mojave desert. 

Possibly capital can be more safely in- 
vested in the old and tried eastern states 
than here, though many here are invest- 
ing in oil land. Most California papers I 
have seen devote a column to mining 
news. 

I suppose one can live as happily in one 
state as in another, allowing for a pos- 
sible play or punning on the word “state.” 

The East has had many visitors here. 
Some have come expecting to stay, but 
have left dissatisfied. It is commonly 
stated that those who return East always 
come here again, Tourists are facetious- 
ly termed one of the sure and paying 
crops of California. 


state should read thé article in the Janu- 
ary issue of “Harper's Magazine,’ enti- 
tled “The Right Hand of the Continent,” 
by C. F. Lumis. He weaves facts and fig- 
ures into what seems almost a fairy tale, 
interesting alike to boys @ad girls, women 
and men who read his writings. Some 15 
years ago, when about 26 years of age, Mr. 
Lumis walked from Ohio to California, 
became editor of the Los Aageles ‘‘Times,” 
and published interestingly in book form 
his jottings by the way, “A Tramp Across 
the Continent.” He saya he has been in 
all parts of this siate as Well as in nearly 
every state in the. Union, @nd has read all 
books and statistics rélating to Califor- 
nia, 
It is thought the Mojay and Colorado 
deserts will one day be upler a system of 
irrigation, and the Nica a canal and 
open door to China will aid to the com- 
merce and all industries of the Pacific 
Coast. 
I sent for and read with much pleasure 
the book, “‘As the Light Led,” described 
in the July 11 number d the RURAL 
Its author, Mr, Baskett, a Mis- 
sourian, “produces pen pldures that give 
@oncepts of farm lif and we com- 
mend the book to farmerfolk” and oth- 
ers. It is published by the Macmillan Co. 
of New York, and its pricels $1.50. 

G R. KLINE. 
San Bernardino Co., Cal, 


— en 
INCURRING INDEBTEDNESS TO 


START THE BPYS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Mr. Ham- 
lin’s letter in the last igme of RURAL 
WORLD has kept me thiming ever since 
it appeared. He asks 8me questions 
which seem to be answerd very conclu- 
sively by my own obserution. In the 
first place, ought he to gon debt to give 
his boys a start? By n@means, If his 
boys are of the right sort hey don’t need 
it, and if they are not thenit will do harm 
to both the boys and " f 

Of course he wants th boys to stay 
near home. Every parentwho cares for 
his children as he should @sires the same 
thing. But will they st#i®be sivee them 
each a farm? It is a questpn. They may, 
and they may not. I have i mind a farm- 
er who bought nearly 800 ares of land so 
that he might be able to gve each of his 
four boys a farm at home. Not one lives 
anywhere near him now afi the old gen- 
theman is managing that lage farm alone, 
anxious to sell out and fojow his boys. 
Another I know has purchsed 160 acres 
for his only son. The boyis a plasterer 
and works at odd jobs aroud town, while 
his poor old father is ou! on the farm, 
alone, at the age of 86. 

I might go on indefinitgy on this line, 
giving instances of which have personal 
knowledge, but doubtless very reader of 
this recalls many of the sme kind. What, 
then, is to be done? Simp! this: Do your 
level best to equip the bes for the work 
of living. This doesn’t require money. 
Precept and example a? all that are 
necessary. Give them a poper idea of the 
value of time, and espeally their em- 
ployer’s time. The worl is fuil of op- 
portunities for such boys-boys who think, 
boys who act. 

I know a family of boy: poor boys, and 
good ones, too; not a bajone in the lot, 
not one of whom has thifirst rudiments 
of the science of making living. I have 
employed all these boys nd found them 
almost failures, simply beause they have 
not been trained aright t home. They 
handie horses very well ad know how to 
use farm implements, buthey don't know 
the value of time and ha? never learned 
to use their brains. So log as everything 
runs smoothly and some ¢e is within call 
to tell them just what too next, they are 
all right, but they canst be depended 
upon to act intelligently ) case of emer- 
gency. If a strap breaksr the plow stirs 
up a hornet’s nest, they re helpless. If 
the harness galls a horse hey never know 
it, and if you ask one othem to go to 
the other side of the fan to see if the 
patch of cane is ripe, he annot tell any- 
thing about it. It wouldie equivalent to 
burning money to spend for such boys, 
although they are deserng and honest. 
The world is full of suc! but boys with 
grit and go, boys who ca think and act, 
boys who value the time,nd interests of 
their employer are alwayin demand and 
always will be—I want or right now and 
cannot find him. Teach te boys to act (I 
didn’t say talk) as if thsuccess of the 
whole farm depends uponhem alone, and 
they will develop whatev: is in them. 

If boys are adapted f¢ farming and 
wish a start, let them ta} land at grain 
rental from some good mé and the father 
can assist by loaning see( tools, etc., ex- 
changing work with thenand in a hun- 
dred ways assist them ‘ii\hout embar- 
rassing himself in any vy. But above 
all things, don’t attempt force them to 
become farmers just becate you believe it 
is best for them. Teach em to love the 
farm and farm life, if yovan, but do not 
attempt to dictate, for it/ill only end in 
disappointment. 

As to buying a larger fm—don’t do it. 
If you get out of debt anhave @ surplus 
in the bank, it may be weto add to your 
holdings, but always resmber that “a 
bird in the hand is worth whole flock in 


the air.” (Modern versio) 

My sacrifices for my citiren are made 
in the way of educationalivantages, but 
as to giving them farms, do not believe 
in it. If they can succeedn a farm, they 
ean earn one with my he! and the feel- 
ing of proprietorship an independence 
thus engendered will be wth more than 


'y hichny father can 
mal a st N. ‘CRISENBURG. + 


NOTES FROM PANTOPS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The fall rains 
are upon us, and the ground is getting the 
first real soaking since the latter part of 
April. Our sweet potato vines covered 
everything in reach, but when we sought 
a few some days ago, behold, we found 
“nothing but vines."’ They reminded us 
of some lives of which we read. We found 
the ridges hard and dry; not enough rain 
had fallen to wet the ground since they 
were thrown up. By the side of them we 
raised ten-barrel-to-the-acre corn, which 
makes us conclude that had we planted 
potatoes on ievel ground they would have 
produced an abundant crop. 

We had a good part of our little farm 
in corn this year, and it was so promising 
at one time we thought about tearing 
down barns, (cribs) and building larger 
ones; but the extended drouth has saved 
us that work. But in spite of all, this is a 
veritable land of Goshen and the farm- 
ers who work are prosperous and should 
be happy. 

This county (Lincoln) is a great wheat 
section, and the shipment of wheat from 
our cenier, Elsberry, has been many 
times more than for years. Quite a 
handsome sum was realized by the hard 
working farmer. Grit, grace and gump- 
tion and the Lord were the factors that 
produced the result. Had there been 
less gambling in futures, the returns 
might have been far better. The little 
knowledge we gained some years ago 
while at college from Political Economy 
about supply and demand still clings to 
us, and our subsequent investigation 
makes us still a stickler for that law. 
Down with ‘Dealing in Futures.” Every 
preacher should thunder out against this 
evil in gambling, every teacher should 
impress its sinfulness upon the minds of 
pupil and student, all parties should fight 
it up to the hilt, giving no quarter, taking 
no prisoners. 

THE ACREAGE OF WHEAT will be 
larger here than for years. By the way, 
the Disc drill is a magnincent implement, 
but the fact that it works so well in all 
sorts of land, hard, trashy, corn stubble, 
etc,, may cause some to neglect a careful 
preparation of the ground for seeding. 
We see signs tending that way. When 
the farmer returns to the old-time care- 
ful and thorough preparation of the fal- 
low field, then we shall have old-time acre 
results—35, 40 and even 50 bushels. Over 
fifty bushels to the acre has been pro- 
duced around here. It may be again if we 
don't get too much in a hurry. 

FARMING, LIKE RELIGION, must be 
first intensive before it is extensive. There 
is no better land in the world than around 
here, but far too few barrels, bushels or 
pounds are made to the acre. We trust 
the twentieth century may open up to us 
with our eyes open, right along this line. 
Why we are all hurry. Parents are so 
hurried that off go the little ones in their 
tenderness to the public school groaning 
under a load of books and actually the 
children are bent forward—old children— 
before they reach their teens. We want 
our children to remain children as long 
as possible, so we are in no hurry about 
sending them off to school. 

THE COW PEA has proven itself. We 
sowed some of these peas among the corn 
and are now pulling them each day for our 
growing herd of Jerseys. The ground will 
be all the better off and will work easier 
when we get ready to put in the wheat. 
Kaffir corn is eaten with relish, but the 
bossies like the peas better and the flow 
of milk is much betier from the latter. 
PESTS—The pesky sparrow will eat 
most of the Kaffir corn. What are we to 
do with the little nuisance? We fear 
that they will cause us a deal of trouble in 
coming years, as also the hares (tares will 
prove) so much ranted over. Away with 
this fad. After some careful thought we 
conclude the Belgian hare a fake. Mr. 
Editor, you can’t find a single restaurant 
or hotel in St. Louis that ever served 
them. “They are too dear to eat,’’ they 
say. Who made them come so high? 
Surely they are not all fit for stock pur- 
poses, and one would expect a few “culls” 
at least offered that the epicures might 
test their toothsomeness. Carlyle’s esti- 
mate of the number of English fools may 
aptly apply over here. The legislatures 
should take heed of this coming evil and 
severely exclude them. 

FRUIT NOTES.—The apples were in- 
jured in this locality by a frost, and but 
few set. Peaches were a good crop, but 
oo many trees of the runty sort. Our large 
white clings (not Heath) were in great 
demand here. We hope to place a large 
late freestone before the public in a 
couple years. It promises to be of ex- 
ceptional merit, and is ripe now. A large 
yellow fleshed cling is just beginning to 
present its beautiful rosy cheeks. Will 
ripen October 10. It may prove a valuable 
sort. We pruned over 80 young trees 
severely last spring, and the growth this 
season has been simply immense. They 
are coming three-year-olds, and the Cham- 
pion produced some fine specimens this 
year. Our three-year-old apple trees are 
showing their rows amid the ripening 
corn. They have made a fine growth. 
We found five borers in 2,000 trees—pretty 
good. 

We have been very busy at Pantops, and 
have enjoyed our work. Prospects are 
most encouraging, and we feel like going 
on. JAMES M. ROGERS. 











into the butter cases, and connected in 


Those wishing information about this 
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Howell Co., Mo 


AUTUMN DAYS AT SEVEN PINES. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: What a blow, 
indeed, was the windstorm here in North- 
east Missouri on the llth of September. In 


right against the storm. The air was 
darkened with dust, 
very dry. 
a sweeper required some courage and skill, 
for the trip was made in a dust fog. This 
storm was the edge of the great hurricane 
which did so much damage in Galveston 
on the Saturday previous. The storm had 
its origin in the Windward Islands on 
August 30. On the 3ist it was southeast of 
San Domingo, and for two days it swept 
along the southern coast of that island 
and over Kingston. On September — it 
crossed the island of Cuba, and two days 
later it was tearing up the west coast of 
Florida. The storm center was deflected 
across the Gulf and past south of iobile. 
The storm was accompanied by heavy 
rain, the fall at Santiago being 11 inches, 
and in 36 hours 18 inches. This beats 
Northeast Missouri at its best. Observer 
Cline says the last reading of the barom- 
eter at Galveston was 28.53, an alarming 
condition, and the lowest ever recorded at 
that point. At 2:30 p. m. the wind was 
blowing 44 miles per hour, and the increase 
continued to 74 miles, then 8, and when 
the anemometer blew away at 5:17 it had 
shown an extreme velocity of 100 miles per 
hour. 

WHEAT SOWING.—The season has 
been very favorable for the planting of 
wheat, and the crop is now making a 
prosperous growth. The iand is in fine or- 
der. This is one feature which aids the 
growing of wheat or any crop. A few 
farmers had a fear of planting wheat 
early on account of probable injury from 
locusts and Hessian fly. This, however, is 
not wise, for waiting for insects to abate 
their activity will often throw the wheat 
into a late growth. Late wheat averages 
against the farmer. After October Ist in 
this latitude I wouldn't trust wheat in the 
earth. 

THE MORGAN BRAND.—<According to 
promise, E. B. Morgan, of Iroquois Co., 
Ill., sends me a “chunk” of his home- 
cured bacon, which proved sweet and up 
to grade. So it is that Hammond and 
Swift and Armour are not the only fellows 
who have sweet bacon for the people. A 
large per cent of farmers have yet to learn 
the art of having good home-cured bacon 
in summer and autumn. 

THE SENSITIVE ROSE.—This autumn 
I shall drive out to the west part of our 
county and get a supply of the Sensitive 
Rose. What a sweet, modest plant it is, 
and its bloom is so delicate in fragrance. 
The Sensitive Rose likes a poor quality 
of clay, and I shall bring along a supply 
of such soil, as our land here is a rich al- 
luvial composition, unsuited to the fan- 
cies of Lady Sensitive. 

VIEWING THE LANDSCAPE 0O'ER.— 
Recently I took a view of our county, as 
observed from the tall cupola of the court 
house in Kahoka. I never saw the county 
appear so fruitful. Meadows, pastures, 
rich corn fields, droves of fine stock, 
stacks of hay and straw, and beautiful 
forests, the dim outlines of the Illinois 
bluffs sixteen miles eastward, all these 
scenes were very pleasing indeed. The 
view reminded one of a beautiful and 
well cultivated garden, and I thought 
from the showing of so plenty in the way 
of good crops that surely the people here 
have ample reasons to be thankful. 
AUTUMNAL CONCERTS,—Here, in the 
first week of October, I hear the voice of 
the cicada. The shrill noise of the katy- 
did scunds from weeds and fields of corn, 
and the tree toad is croaking. Great is the 
concert of insect voices, with their ac- 
companiment of toad croaks. Some even- 
ings the screech owls send forth their 
chilly voices, as if to warn bugs and mice 
and little birds that they had best be 
eareful of themselves when out on little 
excursions. 

THE WEATHER.—Northeast Missouri 
may be depended upon for weather major- 
ities and excesses. August Ist to 15th had 
a straight reading of 9 degrees and 
above, without a break; and for the month 
24 days ranged above 9 degrees. The 
mean temperature for the month was 82 
degrees, thus exceeding all records for 
high temperature. Rainfall, 4.21. Sep- 
tember’s precipitation was a little above 
five inches. In obedience to a “low” 
which moved across the country, October 
here introduced itself in a warm and 
breezy shower which would have been a 
credit to May. Great is the weather as a 
popular topic. JASPER BLINES. 
Clark Co., Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 
Missouri is a great country. I was at 
Redmon Wormington’s place, two and 
one-half miles southwest from Monett, in 
Barry County, about October 1, and found 
a red June apple tree in full bloom. I 
never saw as good pastures at this time 
of the year in Southwest Missouri, as can 
be seen now; no frost up to October 7. 
There will be a large acreage put in 
wheat. E. Arnaud, southwest from Mo- 
nett; finished threshing the largest crop 
of wheat ever threshed by one farmer in 
Barry Co., averaging over 19 bushels to 
the acre. 

I saw the typewriter on which was writ- 
ten an answer to “Country Wife,”’ and 
her advice to young women. It was in a 
farmer's den. At the right was the open 


Southwest 


company with a friend I traveled 15 miles 


as the earth was 
The task of going against duch’ 


the farm accounts; at the left an upright 
piano, and a well selected library. 

E. Wallen is a son of Toby, dam an 
inbred Sanders. Isn't that good enough to 
finish off some valuable breeders for old 
and new customers? 

8. A. McCubbin, near Sheldon, Mo., is 
starting a nice herd of Shorthorns, headed 
‘by Sheriff Hulton of Irwin, 127818, out of 
Double Mary the 6th. Here I found 
“Hundfed Dollar calves,’ such as lightly 
talked about by “Country Wife.” Mr. Mc- 
Cubbin has been breeding high grades and 
has some individually as good as most 
thoroughbreds; but it is to the six regis- 
tered cows and heifers that this progres- 
sive man turns with commendable pride. 

8. M. Hood, near Sarcoxie, complains 
that his farm home has been turned into 
a boarding-house by the people who are 
getting two of the best hoisting plants in 
the southwest in shape to help run the 
output for 1901 to the $20,000,000 mark, 
which is pretty certain to be a matter of 
history. Mr. Garretson, who went to 
Wentworth from Peirce City before the 
first shaft there was paying, has just 
made a large sale of Wentworth property 
contingent on the election of McKinley. 

The Hazeltine Estate has sold its apple 
crop, less the part of the two youngest 
heirs, for $60,000; so state the Springfield 
papers. W. H. Lyman, two and one-half 
miles northeast of Springfield, sold his 
apple crop for 50 cents a bushel at the 
depot. The lowest estimate that I heard 
made was five bushels to the tree, and one 
thousand trees on the 20 acres—$2,500 for 
the crop, that has raised a good crop also 
of Soy beans and cow peas. 

“Country Wife’’ might like the region of 
the Ozarks where there are so many rocks 
that muddy roads are unknown. Chick- 
ens and their products run into the hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, as shown 
by the books of one Springfield firm. Poor 
country preachers like Brother Heaton 
are ejected from their homes to give place 
to the poor laborer that works in the 
ground. One of them I knew is now living 
in the city and putting on city airs. When 
he was evicted from the home that hai 
cost him so many sleepless nights and so 
many weary rides across country to 
preach the Gospel, he refused to take any- 
thing but the currency for the $40,000 paid 
him for his 10-acre home. This same per- 
son will now take a draft, or on a pinch, 
discount a good note well secured. It is 
Strange what changes come in life here 
in Southwest Missouri. 

If the corn crop is light, and it usually 
is, fall pastures, and winter pastures of 
wheat will furnish cheap feed, and in a 
few years the farmers will get back to 
the amount of stock carried on the farms 
ten years ago, and then with the debts 
that had accumulated, with the market- 
ing of all animals that would sell, paid 
and out of the way, even the farmers and 
their wives may have enjoyment, so far 
as the dollar will buy. 

L. E. CLEMENT. 

Lawrence Co., Mo. 


MISSOURI CROP PROSPECTS. 





Columbia, Mo., Oct. 3.—The Secretary of 
the State Board of Agriculture reports the 
following estimate of crop conditions in 
Missouri: 

CORN.—Estimated yield for northeast 
section has increased one bushel per acre, 
making an increase of 926,000 bushels for 
the month, or a total yield for the section 
of 26,926,000 bushels. The Southwest sec- 
tion also reports an improvement of one 
bushel per acre, making an increase of 1,- 
677,000 bushels for the month, or a total 
yield of 48,602,000 bushels. The southeast 
section has improved to the extent of 
three bushels per acre, amounting to an 
increase of 2,460,000 bushels, or an esti- 
mated total for the section of 23,780,000 
bushels. The northwest and central sec- 
tions are estimated as reported last month, 
the former with a yield per acre of thirty- 
three bushels and a total of 63,921,000, and 
the latter with a yield of twenty-nine 
bushels per acre, and a total of 30,506,000 
bushels. The increase from northeast, 
southwest and southeast sections places 
the estimate for the state at 188,324,000 
bushels, against 183,761,000 for last month, 
and 183,000,000 for last season. The final 
estimate for the season will be made on 
December 1. 

WHEAT acreage seeded has decreased 2 
per cent in the northeast section, increased 
14 per cent in the northwest, 3 per cent 
in the central section, 4 per cent in the 
southwest and 2 per .cent in southeast, 
giving an approximate acreage for the 
state of 1,040,000 acres. Conditions during 
the month were generally favorable to thy 
preparation of seed beds and prompt ger- 
mination and a vigorous growth of the 
young plant is promised. 

COTTON for the state is returning a fair 
yield, the estimate per acre being placed 
at 275 pounds, against 221 for last season, 
making a total of 356,000 bales, against 
26,09 for last season. 

TOBACCO acreage was 10,000 acres, or 
practically that of 1899, and the yield per 
acre is placed at 718 pounds, against 758 
for last season, and will probably make a 
total yield for the state of 7,130,000 pounds. 
The largest yield per acre, 918 pounds, is 
reported from the northeast section. 
POTATO acreage is approximately the 
same as last season, or 100, acres, but 
the yield per acre is estimated at 122 
bushels, against % for 1899, and the total 
yield at 12,200,000 bushels, against 9,500,000 
in 1899. The crop was injured in some lo- 
ealities by drouth, but generally, condi- 
tions were favorable and the tubers of 
good quality. The yield per acre by sec- 
tions ranged from 112 bushels in the south- 
east to 123 bushels in the northeast. 
CLOVERSEED promises a very light 
yield, being estimated at from 1.71 to 2.88 
bushels per acre, the average for the state 
being 2.33 bushels. Pastures where drouth 
has been prevalent are dried up and close- 
ly grazed off, but recent rains, with con- 
tinued high temperature, promise ¢ 
fall pasturage in these localities. General- 
ly, over the state, the pastures are in ex- 
cellent condition. 








Lincoln Co., Mo. 
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OFFICE MISSOURI DAIRY ASSOCIA- 
TPON, 1213 Chemical Building, St. Louis, 
Mo. Norman J. Colman, President; Levi 
Chubbuck, Secretary. 





DAIRY MEETINGS. 


Iowa State Dairy Association at Storm 
Lake, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Nov. 13, 14, 15, 1900. 

Minnesota Butter and Cheesemakers’ 
Association at Fairmont, Minn., Nov. 2- 
23, 1900. No special premiums, only cash 
contributions to the pro rata fund. 








Missouri Dairy Association, Kansas 
City, Mo., Dec. 18-20, 1900. 
GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY? 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Are you keep- 
ing cows for fun or for profit? 

Do you make any provision for a varie- 
ty of feed during the winter? 

Have you any definite time for breeding 
your cows, or do you allow them te come 
fresh at any time? 

Do you provide shelter for your cows or 
do you depend on a barbed-wire fence and 
the clouds for shelter? 

Are you sure that that cow never lived 
that made 300 pounds of butter a year? 

Have you ever made one honest effort to 
improve your herd by the infusion of dai- 
ry blood? 

Are you positively sure that your cows 
are as good as anybody's cows, when you 
only get credit for 150 pounds of butter 
fat at the factory per cow a year? 

Are you sure that the man who advises 
you to get some little ewe-necked, bony, 
scrawny cow that won't bring twenty dol- 
lars for beef and whose calf isn’t worth 
raising is simply a crank and is trying to 
injure you? 

Do you think that anything that hun- 
ger will force a cow to eat is good enough 
for her? 

Do you believe that a cow needs exer- 
cise, and the best way to exercise her is 
to have a lively boy and a good dog take 
her to and from pasture? 

Do you know anything of the elements 
in feed, or are you simply feeding at ran- 
dom? 

Are you sure that man who advocates 
feeding a balanced ration and talks of 
protein and carbohydrates in feed and 
their proper proportions is only fooling 
his time away? 

Do you subscribe for and read dairy pa- 
pers, or are you opposed to book farming 
and think you know more than the editors 
and men who write for the papers simply 
to see their names in print? 

Are you sure that the man who weighs 
your milk is cheating you in weights, and 
that the manager is cutting your test in 
favor if some one else, or that he is par- 
tial? 

Do you think you can make a cow give 
down by fanning her with a milk stool or 
nudging her with a No. 10 boot? 

Do you know that sheds prompted alone 
by maternal instinct to yield the lacieal 
fluid, that she is a mother 
mother's care? 

Do you know that it takes three-fourths 
of what a cow is able to consume for 
maintenance? 

Come, now, be honest, guilty or not 
guilty? M. E. KING, 

Labette Co., Kan. 


and needs a 


SKIPPERS IN CHEESE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have been 
wondering for some time why it is we so 
seldom see anything about cheese making 
on the dairy page of your paper. I had 
about made up my mind that it was all 
smooth sailing for all but myself. But I 
see “‘A Young Cheesemaker” has come up 
against the snag that brings so many 
cheesemakers to grief. It is small but 
mighty. C. S. Stevens, in his reply, is all 
right as far as he goes. An ounce of pre- 
vention is worth more than the pound of 
cure in this case. But we sometimes have 
need of the pound of cure. In my eight or 
ten years’ experience in cheesemaking, I 
have had very little trouble with skippers 
getting in through the bandage; nine out 
of ten times, they get in on the flat sur- 
face where the bandage does not cover, 
through a crack or hole in the surface. 
The surface should be kept smooth and 
all cracks rubbed full of grease. 

After the “skips’’ get in, if it is noticed 
before they get too bad, take a small 
piece of paper, grease it and paste over 
the place, so no air can get into the open- 
ing. The next time you look at it you will 
find ‘‘skips’’ on the surface under the pa- 
per. Scrape them off and paste paper 
down again. Keep on till no more come 
out. Then fill opening with grease or rub 
lightly with the end of a hot iron to ce- 
ment the edges. If they get through the 
bandage the only remedy I have found 
was to cut a slit in the bandage and dig 
them out, fill hole with soft cheese and 
rub over with hot keep well 
greased. 

I will give you a few figures from my 
cheese book, showing what has been done 
at the farm factory, with a few neighbors 
for patrons, for four months ending Sept. 
20th: Number of pounds of milk made in- 
to cheese, 114,400; number of pounds cheese 
on cured basis, 10,450; average price at 
surrounding towns, 10%c. 

This is nothing very large. But we 
started to work up our own milk, and the 
rest has been almost forced onto us, with- 
out effort on our part. I make and cure 
the cheese for the neighbors for one-fifth 
of the cheese. Each markets his own 
cheese. It makes them about Tic per 100 
pounds for milk, while I get enough for 
making up their milk to pay the expense 
of the whole, thus costing me practically 


nothing to work up my own. 
A FARMER CHEESEMAKER. 
Cass Co., Mo. 
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‘* You Never Miss the Water 
Till the Well Runs Dry.’’ 


So it is with health; we 
never realize its value until. 
it is gone. When old time 
strength and vigor are want- 
ing it is the best to look ct 
once to the blood. Purify it 
by taking Hood’ s Sarsaparillz, 
and restored appetite, perfect 
digestion, steady nerves and 
even temper will prove that it is bringing 
back the gre of perfect health. 
Never Disappoints 


Hood's Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 














‘only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilia. 


ARE OATS A DAIRY FOOD? 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Theoretically, 
and I believe practically by some people, 





oats are said to be a good feed to produce 
milk. But I have not, in a single instance, 
been able to verify it by practice. The 


use of oats, in any form whatever, as a 
feed for a cow in full flow of milk has in- 
variably resulted in a decrease in the 
milk. The greatest decrease 
being noticed when shelled or threshed 
oats alone were used, Sheaf oats were not 
quite so bad; oat chop next, and oat chop 
mixed with corn chop, bran and shorts 
the least, but there was enough decrease 
to make perceptible the shrinkage and to 
cause a discontinuance of that part of the 


amount of 


feed. 

I know that by analysis oats ought to 
be a good milk feed, and that nothing is 
much better for young and growing stock 
and work horses. But my own careful ob- 
servation in the use of it has caused me 
to discard oats entirely when feeding for 
milk. This is in direct opposition to the 
general opinion of oats, yet it is my ex- 


perience. It may have been the kind of 
cows—l have Shorthorns, Jerseys and 
Holsteins. 


Oats are a. good feed for a cow for two 
or three weeks previous to her calving. A 
reiained placenta rarely follows their use 
in moderation. Cc. A. BIRD. 


Vernon Co., Mo. 





THE MODEL DAIRY COW. 





“If we begin at the head to describe the 
model dairy cow, we shall want her wide 
between the horns, with horns rather 
small and tapering, and turning slightly 
inward and upward. The eyes should be 
large, bright, prominent and wide apart; 
the face a little dished, with a broad nose 
and large nostrils; her jaws should be 
large and muscular, as they will have a 
large amount of work to perform in eat- 
ing so much food. In short,” says s. & 
Woodward, “this end of our model cow is 
the important end, and should show the 
ability to gather and ruminate an abun- 
dance of food to furnish the material from 
which to elaborate so much milk. Her 
neck should be long and slim—in fact, a 
regular ewe neck comes very near the 
model. A large chest, wide and well down, 
will be needed to contain a large, well- 
developed set of lungs, as she needs to 
have her blood kept pure and well filled 
with the red corpuscles and kept in rapid 
circulation. Her back should be long, 
with the ribs well apart, so that the ends 
of the fingers can be dropped well down 
between them. If she is a little hollow- 
backed it will be all the more desirable. 
Her abdomen should be very large, £0 
large that when standing squarely behind 
her you can scarcely see her chest or fore 
shoulders. It is very necessary that this 
should be large, because it is the store- 
house into which her food is first to be 
put and mixed together and soaked prep- 
aratory to being digested. She should be 
wide and high in the pelvic arch, so as to 
render parturition safe and easy. Her tail 
should be long and slim, with the breast 
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Below we give the complete score in 
St. Louis Fair. The scoring was done by 
Co., Chicago. 

The butter scale of points was: Flavor 
5. Total 100. The cheese scale of points 
8, color 10. Total 100. 








ST. LOUIS FAIR DAIRY EXHIBIT. 


butter and cheese shown last week at the 
Mr. John Middlestadt, of A. H. Barber & 


45, texture 30, color 10, salting 10, package 
was: Flavor 40, texture 30, style 12, salting 





TEN-POUND PACKAGE 
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down to or below the gambrel joint. The 


thighs should be slim and stand well 
apart, so as to give ample room for a 
large capacious udder. This is a very 


important organ in which the milk is in 
evolved from the blood. There 
udders and each in 


some way 


are many styles of 
turn has been the fashionable one, but 
one fully filling the space between wide 


thighs and extending well up | 


and open 
| 


behind and well out in front of the legs 
is much to be desired. 

I do not like a low, swinging udder; it 
betokens a weakness of constitution, and 
is liable to be injured by the legs in walk- 
ing and to get soiled wnen going in diriy 
places. It is much better to have it held 
up with good, strong udder cords. When 
the udder is milked out it should be soft 
and flabby, and feel a good deal like a 
sack partially filled with soft, flabby cot- 
A flesh-hard udder is a poor indica- 


ton. 
tion, and to be avoided. The teats should 
not be too large, but of a size large 


enough to be easily grasped by the hand 
when milking, and they should be set well 
apart on the udder. What I despise most 
is a cow with teats so small and close to- 
gether that they can be milked only with 
the thumb and one finger. 

The milk veins are also of great import- 
ance, and should be well developed. The 
larger and more tortuous and more 
branched they are the better. It is a fine 
indication to have one branch run up well 
between the fore legs. The opening where 
these milk veins enter the abdomen should 
also be large; if so large that the end of 
fingers can be well run into them so much 
the better. I do not place too much reli- 
ance on the escutcheon or milk mirror, 
though I like to see a well-defined one, 
running well up and broad, with soft, fine 
hair. The legs should be slender and not 
too long. I like the cow to stand near the 
ground. In the shoulders, just on the 
point in front, there should be found a de- 
pression, or ‘pit,’ and the larger it is the 
better the indication, even if the ends of 
the four fingers can be placed in it as far 
as the second joint. I would specially 
urge the importance of a capacious abdo- 
men or stomach for the model dairy cow. 
The fact should not be lost sight of that 
this is her storeroom, into which her food 
is taken to be commingled or mixed and 
soaked ready for eating. When we say 
the cow eats, she is not eating at all, but 
merely gathering food ready to be eaten, 
and were she to stop here she would 
starve, even with the stomach full of food, 
But when she has what she considers suf- 
ficient for a full meal, she gets into some 
quiet corner and commences to eat, chew- 
ing the cud. Rumination is really eating, 
so no matter whether we give her food 
two or three times a day she really eats 
nearly all the time. Hence the great im- 
portance of an ample storeroom, or abdo- 
men.” 

_— 

SOUVENIR VIEWS EN ROUTE TO 


CALIFORNIA VIA UNION PA- 
CIFIC RAILROAD. 





We have just received from the Unior 
Pacific kkullroad a beautiful publicatios 
containing forty colored views of scener) 
between the Missouri River and Califor 
nia. This is ene of the most artistic pub 
lications ever issued by any raliiruac 
company. The same will be mailed free 
on receipt of 4 cents in stamps for post 
age, on application to J. F. Agiar, Gen 
eral Agent, St. Louis Mo. It is well wort! 
the money; send for it. 


WE CAN’T DO IT 


without your assistance, but have always 
made a strong effort to turn the attention 
of legitimate homeseekers in this direc- 
tion. It is being done by honest state- 
ments as to real advantages of this re- 
gion and at great expense. Will you help 
us in this work by furnishing list of per- 
sons to whom it might be well to send 
suitable printed matter? Address Bryan 


very aitractive display of about 500 pounds 
of butter in pound prints, and on which 
he was awarded first premium. And this 
recalls a conversation: A Dairy Hall vis- 
itor, who was examining the exhibits 
asked the writer where the butter came 
from. We told him that it came from 
various states—Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, 
Nebraska and Missouri. ‘“‘Have you Mis- 
souri butter here?’’ as though that would 
be strange. ‘“‘Well,’’ we replied, “look at 
that case full,” pointing to the Watkins 
exhibit; ‘that's Missourl butter, made 
on a Ray County farm and by a genuine 
Missourian. Doesn't that look as though 
Missouri could be a dairy state if she 
wanis to be? And the butter is good, 
too, as shown by the score of %%, and by 
the fact that it commands a ready sale in 
Kansas City at 30 cents per pound.” If 
we had a dozen Missouri dairy men with 
the nerve, push and intelligence of A. J. 
Watkins, Missouri would soon be known 
as a dairy state."’ 
BUTTER MAKING CONTEST. 

In the butter making contest there were 
five entries, and the premiums were 
awarded as follows: Mrs. L. E. Rockwell, 
Quincy, LIL, first premium; Mrs. 8. White- 
side, Welston, Mo., second premium; and 
Mrs. A. E. Robinson, Lincoln, IIL, third 
premium. 

The judges in this contest were Mrs. R. 
H. Pethebridge and Mr. R. L. Wright of 
St. Louis, and Mr. W. ©, Smith of Knox 
City, Mo. 


A JERSEY CATTLE SALE. 


Mike Hilgert of St. Joseph, Mo., will in- 
clude in his sale of Jersey caitle, Novem- 
ber 1, all of his home raised and imported 
cattle. This makes one of the greatest 
sales of Jerseys ever held west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. This determination on his 
part fixes the sale absolutely with 70 to 
75 head. Mr. Hilgert’s advertisement will 
appear in our columns a little later, and 
we advise our readers who want to pur- 
chase first-class Jerseys to keep a look- 
out for the announcement and become fa- 
miliar with the inducements offered. 


EXTRAVAGANCE VS. ECONOMY. 
Farm Separator Savings Compared With 
Gravity Creaming on the Farms. 


“How strange it is that that man who, 
in the detail of his personal affairs and in 
his extensive business, will display excel- 
lent management—whose one of many 
virtues is economy—will even counte- 
nance, permit or tolerate, let lone advo- 
cate, the practice of a system by his pa- 
trons that causes them to lose 10 to 30 per 
cent of their entire product of raw mate- 
rial—losses that would drive a business 
house into bankruptcy in one season, loss- 
es that if converted into savings would 
represent a handsome profit on one invest- 
ment,’” remarked a hand separator user 
and patron of one of the large gathered 
cream plants. “‘Why, do you know that 
these losses are a tremendous drain on our 
profits in dairying? “ 

“Right here in this community where 
there are over 700 patrons with dairies of 
from 8 to 40 cows, no less than $75 to $150 
are lost each year on a dairy and in the 
aggregaie the community is sustaining an 
annual loss of from $80,000 to $100,000 by the 
old method of creaming their milk, skim- 
ming it by gravity system. 

“Simply appalling, is it not? 
figure it any other way. 

. “During the five months just passed I 
have used the farm separator I have 
gained $113.70 over what I received same 
length of time last year when I used the 
system Mr. advocates. And besides 
I have milked 16 cows this season; last 
season I milked 24. In other words, I have 


fed eight head less this season than last 
and made a gain sufficient to pay the in- 


terest on my mortgage and ten per cent 
on my investment in the separator. 


You can’t 
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—— and said: ‘If dl the patrons could dupli- 
A. J. Watkins, Lawson, Mo., made a “ 


cate your figuns a separator would be a 
good investmen for them.’ Of course they 
all can if they jill exercise the same care, 
thought and atention in handling cows 
and have as farly good cows. I consider 
my work only just average; there are 
some who could beat me I know.” 

See here, Mi Creameryman, here are 
facts, figures |nd conditions as I find 
them, says C. J. Collins in the “Chicago 
Produce."" Dothey exist in your terri- 
tory? If your trons are sustaining such 
losses, can youtount on any material in- 
crease next seson? Is It not these losses 
that cause dstrust, dissatisfaction and 
discontent? & not the farmer right in 
thinking he ignot getting what he should 
out of his daly? Do you wonder that he 
wants to qui milking? Do you wonder 
that he wantto resign his milking stool 
in favor of th calf? Do you wonder that 
he talks steetwhen he should talk cow? 
Stop askingthe farmer to sell you a 
dollar's wortkof cream that costs him a 
dollar to gatbr, and then, and not until 
then, will helook upon dairying as a 
mortgage liftr—as a profitable business 
and one that h is willing to devote all his 
time and attetion to. Farm dairying will 
then be the t profitable, not only in 
theory, but Be ok 


THE BEST IDG FOR A DAIRYMAN. 


In my opinia the best dog for a dairy- 
man is a deadjog, buried four feet under 
ground, says P. Goodrich in ‘‘Hoard's 
Dairyman.” 

When | wash boy and it was my duty 
to “fetch the jows’’ after I had done a 
hard day's wdk in the field, if anybody 
had said thatp me, I should have been 
hoppin’ mad, fr when my dog, which ai- 
ways went wiR me for the cows, would 
make them gd@flying on the run for the 
yard, saving w tired feet a great many 
steps, I thougt he was an “awful good 
dog,’’ and aftdwards when I had a shep- 
herd dog, thafIf could send for the cows 
without my talmg any steps at all, and he 
would bring t#m with bleeding tails and 
heels, I thouggt he was the “best dog in 
the world.” 

I did not tink much about the cow 
with a full ufler, from which the milk 
squirted at ewy jump as she ran. And 
as for the cq@ that did not give much 
that night, anfl thought held up her milk 
—well, she wg a “mean old thing any- 
way, and woi give down her milk all 
right in the jorning.”” Had I thought 
much about tRse things, and had I also 
known the regon why mother sometimes 
had ‘“‘bad lue§ with the cheese that she 
was making, ®%8 because, in hot weathe-, 
the cows witftheir wild run and excite- 
ment had gotheir blood, and consequent- 
ly their milkjo heated that it was im- 
possible to md@e good cheese from it, then 
perhaps I wld not have thought so 
much of the @. 

But someb@ says: ‘“‘What’s the use 
of your talkjg; there is nubody now- 
adays fool egfugh to dog his cows that 
way.” 

Excuse me,fr. Somebody, but ihe dogs 
are not all @d yet or the fools either. 
One does not Jed to go a day's drive from 
Fort Atkinso—to see at the close of a hot 
summer's dajecows coming for the barn 
yard on the m, with a dog at their heels. 
There they @ive wild-eyed, excited and 
panting, songof them even with their 
tongues out. fhe owner thinks if they do 
give a “liti) less milk’ that doesn’t 
amount to mfh, and if his test is low at 
the creameryjt such times, he, of course, 
is sure that & creameryman cheais him 
in the test. 

The truth j if cows are subjected to 
violent exer@, or are in any way ex- 
cited they wy give less milk and poorer 











Snyder, G. P. A., Frisco Line, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


“I showed Mr. ——— that statement the 


milk than th§ will if kept quiet and con- 
tented. 

In a ce . that I know of, two 
cows would ¢ mally have a desperate 
fight to see % was mistress. The own- 


er at the tim) was weighing and testing 





the milk of each cow separately to see 
which were his best ones, and every time 
after one of these battles the milk of these 
two fighting cows would be somewhat less 
in quantity and a good deal less in test. 

Let me suggest a very much better way 
to get the cows from the pasture to the 
barn than by driving them with a dog, or 
for that matter, a boy either. Feed them 
at night something that they like. Have 
a little meal in their mangers ready for 
them and they will come to the barn at 
night, and as soon as the stable doors are 
open, they will come in quickly without 
any bother or chasing or excitement. 





HOW A HERD IS BUILT UP. 





Prof. F. E. Emery, of the North Caro- 
lina Agricultura! College, thus tells how a 
herd of milkers was built up. The work is 
based on record keeping. He says: 

When this record began in 1891, the ex- 
periment station had four cows in its sta- 
ble, one a registered Jersey, one unreg- 
istered and one grade, the fourth be- 
longed to the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College. The registered cow was strip- 
ping and the unregistered one had. been 
milking about three months, having come 
in milk prematurely by an injury which 
resulted in permanent lameness. This 
reference is also the one by which may be 
found the method of making the record. 
It is simple and easy. The wonder is any 
farmer will keep a cow and feed and care 
for her by the year without knowing 
whether it pays, when by simply keeping 
a record he would be sure, and where sev- 
eral cows are kept this would point out 
the profitable cows. 

How much milk should a cow give in or- 
der to be classed as a profit maker? Evi- 
dently the amount depends on the cost of 
feed and value of milk. A number of 
years ago the New York state dairy com- 
missioner estimated from a large mass of 
data which came to his office that the 
average yield from New York cows was 
not above 3,000 pounds. The United States 
census figures show that North Carolina 
cows produced 2,136.5 pounds of milk each 
in 1879 and New York cows 3,987.6 pounds. 
Later statistics gathered in New York 
show a gain for New York cows. 

The first year’s record here showed that 
of seven cows kept and milked long 
enough to publish their records four yield- 
ed above 3,000 and one of these about 4,000 
pounds of milk during that year, 1891. 

In 1892 3,009 for a grade and 4,000 for a 
pure but unregistered Jersey were the 
highest yields and neither of these was in 
the list above 3,000 pounds in 1891. Late in 
this year a heifer began to yield milk 
which has developed into the deepest 
milker of the herd. 

In 1893 there were eight cows yielding 
above 3,000 pounds, and only one of these 
to reach that limit in previous years was 
of the list and she barely in it. Of the 
other seven one yielded nearly and two 
above 4,000 pounds, one 5,213 pounds and 
another, No. 5, the second highest yielding 
cow, reached 6,607 pounds. 

In the 18% record nine cows out of 
eleven yielded above 3,300 pounds and one 
of these other two was a heifer which was 
in milk only two months, but yielded 1,166 
pounds in that time. Five records were 
close to 4,000 pounds, one 4,506, one 5,186 
and one as high as 6,1175.2 The ten cows 
averaged 4,102.5 pounds, and their butter 
yield averaged 246.7. 

In 1895 the heifer Spot and cow No. 5 
were the only ones of fourteen on record 
to approximate 4,000 pounds of milk, The 
third highest was cow No. 7 with 3,741 
pounds of milk. These three at 85 per cent 
butter fat yielded 238.8, 319.6 and 203.4 
pounds of butter; or, at World's Fair rate 
of 80 per cent fat, the yields were 253.7, 
339.6 and 216.1 pounds, while the Jersey, 
Dora McKee, with a yield of 3,204.4 pounds 
of milk, was credited with 238.9 or 254.2 
pounds of butter. 

It would seem from this that this herd 
was entitled to place an easy standard at 
6,000 pounds of milk and 300 pounds of but- 
ter per cow per year. If ten months are 
allowed as the proper length of lactation 
in every year then each cow to reach the 
standard must average twenty pounds of 
milk and one pound of butter daily for 
this time, 300 days. The yield should be 
double these amounts at their highest 
point and be held for longer or shorter 
time accordingly. 

During the year 1897 the more valuable 
cows of this herd were condemned because 
of spread of tuberculosis, which was also 
found in many of the heifers from these 
cows. In 1897 and 1898 the following rec- 
ords were made: 

The highest yields per day previous to 
1890 was 36.3 pounds, by Daisy E. and 35.9 
by Spot. 

The highest yield per day has now been 
38.454 pounds, by May, Shorthorn. 

The highest yields per month have been 
by Daisy E., 10,006 pounds, and May, 1,026.4 
pounds, The cow that yields two gallons of 
milk per day for ten months will exceed 
5,200 pounds, and she shouid yield nearly 
four gallons per day when fresh. The 
highest yearly records were made in 1896, 
as follows: 
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CHEESE INDUSTRY OF CANADA. 





Prof. H. H. Dean of Guelph, Canada, in 
an address before the Vermont Dairy- 
men's Association, said: 

The cheese industry of Canada is a re- 
sult of the favorable natural conditions, 
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giass isn't good for his business. 
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‘and a reflection of the genius and tastes 
of the Canadian people. The mother coun- 
try was contemptuously spoken of one 
time as “a nation of shopkeepers.” 
Canadians have no objections to being 
known as a nation of cheese-makers. The 
great lakes and inland rivers and streams, 


together with a fertile soil in most parts, 
make almost ideal conditions for manu- 


facturing Cheddar cheese. The descend- 
ants of Scotch, English, German, Dutch 
and French settlers, together with a good 
sprinkling of New Englanders, have in- 
herited the tastes and aptitudes of their 
forefathers for making fire cheese. The 
countries from which Canadians have 
sprung are among the most noted cheese- 
makers in the world, and their sons would 
be casting discredit upon their ancestry 
did they not make good the traditions of 
their fathers. 

In 1864 the system of co-operative 
cheese-making was introduced to Canada 
from the State of New York. At that time 
we were importing cheese for home con- 
sumption. At present we export from 17 
to 18 million dollars worth of cheese an- 
nually—or about three dollars’ worth for 
every inhabitant of the country.” At this 
stage it may not be out of place to com- 
pare the relative exports of cheese from 
Canada and the United States. In 1864 
Canada exported none; in 1870 Canadian 
exports of cheese were nearly six million 
pounds. The United States exports in 
1870 nearly sixty million pounds. In 1880 
Canada had increased her exports to 
about 40 million pounds, but the United 
States had increased theirs to 1274 million 
pounds. From this time on Canadian 
cheese exports have steadily increased, 
while those from the United States have 
steadily decreased. In 189 American ex- 
ports had dropped tc % million pounds; in 
1895 to 60 million, and in 1898 to 46 million 
pounds. Canada in 1898 exported 150 mil- 
lion pounds. 

There are doubtless two main causes of 
this decrease in exports of United States 
cheese, viz: A rapidly increasing home 
population which consumed large quanti- 
ties of cheese, and laxity of laws relating 
to the manufacture and sale of “skim” 
and “filled” cheese. These two classes of 
cheese have prejudiced the British con- 
sumer against American goods and has 
been favorable for the introduction of 
“full cream” cheese from Canada. In 
Canada no “skim” or “‘filled’’ cheese is al- 
lowed to be made or sold. 

The number of factories has increased 
from none in ’64 to about 3,000 in 1900. 
This rapid growth is due, in addition to 
cause mentioned, to: 

1. The fostering care of Provincial and 
Dominion governments. 

2. The good work done by the various 
dairy associations in appointing inspectors 
and instructors, and in spreading dairy 
knowledge among the people. 

3. The work of the dairy schools in 
training cheese-makers to take charge of 
the factories. 

4. An improvement in buildings and 
equipment, though there is still room for 
improvement in this direction. 

5. The growth is due to the fact that the 
cheese industry has paid. Like Ameri- 
cans, Canadians are not fond of a calling 
which does not pay them. While there 
have been years in which the business was 
not profitable, yet, on the whole, cheese 
has paid as well as any branch of agri- 
culture during the past 35 years. 

There is still room for improvement in 
the class of cows kept in Canadian farms, 
in the care of the milk, in method of mak- 
ing and curing the cheese, also in market- 
ing the cheese and dividing profits among 
all classes concerned. At present there is 
not true co-operation, but each class en- 
deavors to get all out of the business 
which is possible for them, regardless of 
consequences to the others. A more hearty 
co-operation, together with less selfish- 
ness would promote the growth of the 
cheese industry in Canada. 


THE HARDEST WORKON THE FARM. 





If a straw voie could be taken on the 
hardest work on the farm, we have an 
idea that the majority of farmers would 
confer the distinction upon corn-husking. 
There are very few people who really like 
the work. Fortunately, however, it is not 
nearly so difficult as it once was. The 
Lillie Corn Husker has made it less trying 
on both the hands and tempers. It is 
about the handiest little contrivance ever 
invented, enabling the husker to husk the 





ear with one pass at it. That is why a 
man with a genuine Lillie can do nearly 
twice the work that he can with any 
other. It holds a record of 8% bushels of 
corn in eight days. Who can beat that? 
If your dealer does not sell the Lillie, be 
sure and send direct to the manufacturers 
(The Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill.) for it, 
enclsing 40c in stamps, and you will re- 
ceive the husker by return mail. Circu- 
lars free. Don't wear your fingers to the 
bone when you can get a husker that real- 
ly husks for 4c. The manufacturers de- 
sire a few good agents. 





oe good Dairy Man needed at once, 
Wages good. Box 84. Sedalia. Mo, 
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Horticulture. 


rHEAST MISSOURI PEARS. 








Dp. E. King, General Traveling 
t Agent of the Missouri Pacific and 
Mountain railroads, brought to the 
-AL WORLD office a few days ago 
magnificent specimens of Duchess 
which were grown in St. Francois 
Southeast Missouri, and sent to 
1g by T. B. Chandler of Farming- 
Mr. C. writes as follows: 
ur. D. E. King—Dear Sir: I send you 
: 1y express, seven Duchess pears, 
iuct of one little tree two years 
d just six feet high. The tree 
in Mrs. R. R. Highley’s yard in 
wn here. The pears will speak volumes 
-mselves and for Southeast Mis- 
| want you te exhibit them any- 
wl or any way that you deem most 
T. B. CHANDLER. 
one of the pears measured 10% inches 
| one way and 12% inches the other, 
» smallest of those brought to us by 
\r. King measured, J0%xl inches around. 
\. have often spoken of this Southeast 
M i country, a8 being. well sulted to 
wing and these pears are good 
of the fact. Unquestionably 
he - a region within 60 or @ miles of 
$s lis in which land is yet very cheap 
which is as well suited to pear grow- 
« the famous Huntsville, Ala., dis- 
ind not only for pears, but all fruits. 
his opinion is fully coneurred in by such 
.uthorities in fruit growing as R. J. Bag- 
by. New Haven, Mo.; M. Butterfield, Lee's 
Summit, Mo., and N. F, Murray, Oregon, 
M \n additional point of advantage 
that this Southeast Missouri country has 
for fruit growing is that there is a large 
population in that district engaged in the 
mining industry and which affords a 
idid local market for fruit and other 
farm products. It is a matter of surprise 
that this region has not long since been 
more fully developed agriculturally than 
is at this time. We anticipate, how- 
er, that in few years Southeast Missouri 
yecome noted as ¢ fruit growing dis- 
The next winter meeting of the 
State Horticultural Society, which will be 
Dec. 4-6, 1900, at Farmington, Mo., 
elp 10 bring about this result. 


M 


Mr. Kit 





HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 


GRAPES.—My friend, Major 
Alton, LIL, did not forget me, 
little basket of his superb 
and although sick, I ate some 
The bunches are large, and the 


M PIKE 
McPike, at 
but Sen a 


them 


berries enormous, a berry a _ regular 
mouthful When put in the mouth a 
ule pressure will burst the thin skin 


ou have a good swailow of delicious 
pulp not perceptible, and the seeds 
for so large a grape. I 
had this fruiting here this fall, 
ie birds robbed me of the grapes. 
now three strong vines that may 
ext What a list of valuable 
es have been given us within a few 
Campbell's Early, McPike, Hicks, 
Ozark, and I am daily expect- 
g samples of Uncle Sam, a new one 
m Arkansas—a cross between the Nor- 
ton and Catawba, which may prove very 
luable 
GRAPE LEAVES WITH GALL.—This 
is a common thing On the Clinton and 
Spraying underneath is the 
nly remedy, as if done on top it will 
not reach the larva or prevent the lay- 
g of the eggs. 
APPLES.—Robert E., the dark 
black, apple you sent me is the 
Porter. The large dark red is the 
The green one is the Newtown 


small 
variety 


w and 


year 


gra 


Kentucky, 


raylor type. 


quite 
early 
Peter 
Jonathan 
Pippin 
LARGE, 30FT-SHELL PECANS. — I 
n't think this can be gotten in the north, 
\ friend of mine tried them and failed. 
Out of 10 1 got from the South, not one 
emains 
\ SERIOUS MISHAP.—The letters on 
will answered, if I keep 
to write. As some are asking about 
y mishap, it may not be out of place to 
short sketch of what has hap- 
I had been quite sick for awhile, 
but recovered so as to be at work again. 
Last Monday a week ago I picked four 
shels of peaches. On Tuesday, about 3 
m., while picking Keiffer pears from a 
n my house-yard, standing near the 
middle of a 12-foot ladder, it suddenly 
broke in twe, throwing me to the ground 
the flat of my back on the hard 
Thus are we shown how soon 
we can be transferred from pleasure to 
pain. When I struck the ground the shock 
for a moment. The first 
was that my back was broken, 
body and soul were about to 
It was fortunate for me that a 
nd daughter and a grown grandson 
ear, and carried me into the house 
iced me on a bed, where for nearly 
ek | suffered such pain that I hope 
endure. Even now while 
(ing this I am by no means free from 
Again have I looked into ihe door 
never opens outward, but was al- 
wed to pass without entering. It seems, 
erefore, that God has something for me 
lo in this world, even if physically a 
ck, which I fear lam. Readers, par- 
me for this. 
he pile of letters, newspapers, period- 
s and catalogs that has accumulated 
| not looked over, makes me almost 
er. Many letters will not be answered 
usual, for which the 
pardon me. Just now the 
compels me io take the horizontal 
ition for awhile. Perhaps by the next 
| may be better able to fill my place. 
THE UNCLE SAM GRAPB.—1 had just 
ned the receipt of the McPike grapes 
d had gone out on the porch (leaning on 
crutch and cane) with a friend, when a 
came with a box from Joseph Bach- 
nn, of Arkansas. My son opened the 
* and it was a sight—five bunches of 
ge, black grapes, two of which weighed 
‘o pounds. The sight and taste of such 
crapes are enough to make a sick man 
Well. It certainly seemed to lessen the 
in that I have been suffering for eleven 
‘ays. To add to the pleasure my visitor 
~ & man well versed in vine culture and 
wine making. He spent 13 years in the 
‘siness in California. I was especially 
nterested in his opinion of this new va- 
"ety, He ate of the grapes and pro- 
nounced them first-rate table grapes, and 
‘so stating that they would make an 
“xcellent, pretty dark red wine. 
bunches are large, slightly shouldered, the 
berry large, having a tough skin, with 
“oft melting pulp of delicious flavor. 
me are usually two seéds to the berry. 
e 
peduncles that they are hard to pull off, 


now be 


ened, 


ground. 


nned me 
ght 


1 that 


have to 


unctually as 
lers must 


Showing that it. will bé- an sexcellent 





The 


berries are so attached to the 


keeper. The berry is biack and almost 
round, slightly oval in some berries. If 
this is not a grand addition to our list of 
grapes, there is one old man much mis- 
taken. I have it growing, and the vine 
is strong and healthy. No cuttings or 
vines are yet available that I know of, 
but when it is offered, it will appear in 
the advertising columns of the RURAL 
WORLD. SAMUEL MILLER. 
Bluffton, Mo. 


GRAPES AT THE ST. LOUIS FAIR. 


Major H. G. McPike of Alton, IIl., orig- 
inator of the famous McPike grape, had 
24 varieties of grapes on the tables in 
Piloral Hall at the St. Louis Fair. Of 
course, the McPike won the highest hon- 
ors and excited much interest in those 
who saw it. The collection was awarded 
the first premium as a collection. The 
best five plates of table grapes were from 
this collection, and included the McPike, 
and the same is true of the best five plates 
for market. Major McPike was also 
awarded first premiums on Catawbas, 
Miagaras, Concords and Brightons. 

On pears he won first premium on Shel- 
don and Bartlett, and on peaches his first 
premium awards were on Elberta, Smock 
and Heath. 


WHERE ARE THE FIG FLOWERS? 


Editor RURAL WORLD: TI have just 
received this week’s RURAL WORLD, 
and an article on page 3 has interested me 
very much, “A Fig Fertilizing Insect.’ I 
have grown figs myself, but do not claim 
to know very much about them, yet I 
have never seen a fig flower or the pollen. 
I had always been informed that the fig 
was different from other fruits in that the 
bloom was inside of the fig, and conse- 
quently could not be reached by insects. I 
would like to have an article on the ques- 
tion from some one who knows all about 
the fig. I have grown them and watched 
them from the time they were small green 
specks on the limbs until they were ripe 
and ready to eat, but never have seen any 
flowers. W. H. ROOP. 

Johnson Co., Mo, 

Our correspondent has imbibed a very 
common idea, owing to the fact that the 
flowers of the figs are concealed in the 
axil of the leaves. 





APPLE LEAF CRUMPLER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD» I inclose spe- 
cimen of a something that I find on my 
young apple trees. Notice the cotton-like 
web is quite strong in fiber. I generally 
find a place on the twig that looks as 
though gnawed by teeth, and to this place 
the web is firmly attached, thence to the 
leaf. To-day | found several dark, slim 
worms working under a light web at- 
tached to the leaf; the leaf being still 
open but somewhat eaten, like samples. 
Being a novice in this business, I send 
you, hoping you may give some informa- 
tion through the RURAL WORLD. 

Oo. F. GRIFFITH. 

The specimens were sent to Miss Mary 
E. Murtfeldt for identification, which she 
names and describes as follows: 

The orchard pest whose habits and ap- 
pearance your correspondent has so accu- 
rately described, is the Apple-leaf Crump- 
ler (Phycis indigenella). The specimen 
twig indicates an unusually bad attack. 
Ic is an insect that can best be kept in 
check by hand picking and pruning, ex- 
cept on nursery stock, where this would 
be impracticable. Unless your correspond- 
ent has a very large number of trees, 
therefore, it would be advisable for him to 
make a thorough examination of his orch- 
ard and clip off or pull off all the webbed 
and crumpled leaves and burn them as 
soon as possible, to prevent further dam- 
age this fall. The insect hibernates in its 
iough, little, silken galleries, in a partly 
grown state, and as soon as the young 
leaves put forth in spring renews its de- 
structive work until full grown, which 
covers a period of about two weeks. In 
winter after the trees have lost their 
leaves these cases are especially conspic- 
uous and should not be suffered to remain 
on the twigs to develop. The perfect in- 
sect appears in June and flies about for 
some time before the eggs are laid, as 


there is but one annual brood. 
MARY E. MURTFELDT. 


Kirkwood, Mo. 
AMERICAN FRUITS AT PARIS. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I enclose | 


herewiih a list of the awards to American | 


exhibitors in the Temporary Competition 
in Group VIII. Horticulture at the Paris 
Exposition, held September 12, 1900. 

The fruit of the present ex- 
hibited at that time was shipped from 
New York, Wednesday, August 29, in re- 
frigeration, on the American Line steamer 


season 


“New York,” via Southampton and 
Havre. Col. Brackett reports that it 
reached the Exposition in sound condi- 


tion on Friday, September 7, and was in- 
stalled on the 10th and 11th for inspection 


by the jury on Wednesday, September 12, | N 
ltwo weeks after leaving New York. 


A summary of the awards to American 


exhibitors in the Temporary Compe.itions 
shows 


in Group VIIL., to September 15, 
the following totals: 
First prizes 







Second prizes .......cs-cse-sseseeees . 38 
Third prisee. Wo. cs... 6os DP sanegew-+-ccseneres 4 
Honorable mention ......-....+--eeereeeee> 10 


Three competitions occurring Séptember 
26, October 10 and October 24, are yet to 
be heard from. WM. A. TAYLOR, 

Aciing Pomologist. 

Washington, D. C,, Sept. 26. 





AWARDS TO AMERICAN EXHATBITORS 
IN TEMPORARY COMPETITION IN 
GROUP VIIl HORTICULTURE, AT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, SEPTEMBER 
12, 1900, 

First Prizes: General Collection, Apples, 
Crab Apples and Pears.—Division of Po- 
mology,U.S.Dept.of Agriculture.—Apples, 
crop of 1899, 15 varieties representing eight 
states; crop of 1900, 54 varieties, repre- 
senting four Sta.es; crab apples, two va- 
rieties; pears, two varieties. 

Collection of apples, crops of 1899-1£00.— 
Illinois State Horticultural Society. 

Collection of apples, crops of 189 and 
1900; pears, crop of 1900.—New York State 
Commission. 

Collection of apples, crop of 1899.—Mis- 
souri Siate Horticultural Society 

Collection of apples, crop of 1900.—How- 
ard A. Chase, Mount Pocono, Pa. 

Collection of apples and pears, crop of 
190.—J. Elmer Bradley, Lyons, N. Y. 

Second prizes: Collection of apples, 
crop of 1900.—F. D. Voris, Neoga, Illinois. 

Exhibits of Oranges: 

Arlington Heights Fruit Co., Riverside, 
Cal. 

Riverside Orange Co., Riverside, Cal. 

Phil. M. Baier, Porterville, Cal. 

Harry E. Fuller, Redlands, Cal. 

Chas. E. Maude, Riverside, Cal 

George Frost, Porterville, Cal. 

Pern ive 


will find “Mrs. Winslow's Soothi 





Mothers 
Syrup” tte Best Remedy for Children Teething. 








| ihe 


| olina, 





| I tried keeping 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The Missouri State Horticultural So- 
ciety will hold its 43d annual meeting at 
Farmington, Mo., December 4-6, 190. The 
railroads have promised a half rate and 
the hotels a rate of $1 per day. The usual 
premiums will be given and a large at- 
tendance and display of apples are ex- 
pected. Suggestions for the meeting are 
now in order. Meet with us there. 

N. F. MURRAY, President. 

L. A. GOODMAN, Secretary. 


MISSOURI'S APPLE CROP. 





Walter L. Grush, who is in charge of the 
apple storage department of the Armour 
Packing Co., after a trip through the 
apple growing districts of Southeastern 
Kansas and Central Missouri, reports that 
in Franklin, Douglass and Johnson coun- 
ties of Kansas the crop is very poor and 
that there are very few commercial 
apples to be had there. “Once in awhile,”’ 
he said, “you strike an orchard that has 
been sprayed, which has some very good 
fruit, but they are so few that it won't 
pay a packer to spend any time there. 

“I find that where orchards were 
sprayed and taken care of, good market- 
able fruit will result,” said Mr. Grush. 
“Orchards that were neglected have noth- 
ing for their owners but poor, wormy and 
knotty fruit. Around Mayview, in La- 
fayette County, which adjoins Jackson 
County on the east, there will be about 
half a crop. I see since I left that local- 
ity they have had a severe storm, which, 
reports say, nearly cleaned the orchards. 
Down through Saline County, Missouri, 
there are mostly small orchards, and at 
Waverly there are a good many apples, 
but the quality is very poor. I think the 
best fruit this year in the central part 
of the state will be gathered in Chariton 
County, where, while the orchards are 
small, the apples are of excellent quality, 
as the trees have been sprayed regularly 
and much care has been exercised in the 
cultivation of the fruit. Carroll County 
also has a very good crop, which will 
amount to about half the usual yield. 
The variety of which I speak, of course, 
is the Ben Davis as other kinds in those 
sections don’t amount to much, with the 
exception of the Jeniton, which looks 
favorable for a good crop this year.”’ 

It will be noted by the above that un- 
sprayed orchards promise little fruit, best 
yields being where orchards have been 
properly cared for. There must be a 
change in the treatment of western or- 
chards. Eastern growers do not expect to 
raise any good fruit without 
and we must come to it.—The 
Fruit-Grower. 


spraying, 
Western 


WHAT TO PLANT IN OKLAHOMA. 


About a year ago the experiment sta- 
tion at Stillwater, Okl., collected and 
summarized the experience of successful 
fruit-growers. This summary, together 
with the results of trials at the station, 
was issued in the form of a bulletin en- 
titled “Fruits for Oklahoma.’ Copies of 
this bulletin may be had by writing to the 


station. 


In general, it pays to buy home-grown 
nursery stock and to disregard the bland- 
ishmenis of the man with something new 
and wonderful. The varieties mentioned 
below are reliable and preferred by many 
successful orchardists. 

Apples: Mo. Pippin, Ben Davis, Wine- 
sap, Jonatfian, Ark. Black, Maiden’s 
Blush, Mammoth, Black Twig, Cooper’s 
Early W., Yellow Transparent. 

Peaches: Elberta, Alexander, 
ford’s Late, Crawford's Early, 
Cling and Salaway. 

Plums: Wild Goose, Abundance, Bur- 
bank, Wickson and Marianna. 

Cherries: Early Richmond, English 
Morello, Montmorency, May Duke. 

Good nursery stock is of first import- 
ance, but the character of the care which 
is given it after setting cut determines 
the degree of success which will be at- 
tained. Continued clean cultivation and 
watchful care and will be 
abundantly repaid. 


Craw- 
Heath 


are necessary 


THE PEACH CROP. 





The peach crop of 1900 has been one of 
largest on record, the production in 
New Jersey, North Carolina, South Car- 
Alabama, Mississippi, West Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee, being double or near- 
ly double the ten-year average; in Dela- 


ware, Maryland, Virginia and Georgia 
more than double such average; and in 
New York, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 


Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas 5 per cent 
or more above the respective averages of 
those States for the ten years. Of 
the more important peach growing states 
California, with 7 points below its ten- 
year average, alone reports an unfavor- 


last 


| able condition, 


The condition of grapes is above the ten- 
year average in New York, Ohio, Kansas, 
North Carolina, Virginia and Indiana, to 
the extent of 13, 12, 7, 5, 9 and 4 points, re- 
spectively. It is below the ten-year aver- 
age in California, Missouri and Illinois to 
the extent of 4 points, 6 points and 1 point, 
respectively.—September Crop Reporter. 


THOUSANUS OF HAPPY HOMES 





If anyone contemplates a change of 
residence, he should not overlook the at 
tractjons and advantages of Utah. There 
are thousands of acres of splendid land 
at varoius points on the line of the Ri 
Grande Western Railway in that state 
The soll is very productive and the mar 
ket close at hand. The climate is superb 
being temperate the yeer round. The 
sugar beet industry as we’! as fruit cul- 
ture, etc., are prominent features ef 
these agricultural districts. Send 2 center 
postage for a copy of “Lands” to Geo. W 
Heintz, General Passenger Agent, R. G 
W. Ry., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


The Rpiary. 


EXPERIENCE IN WINTERING BEES. 




















In the fall of ‘98 I had about 25 colonies 
in the bee cellar in 10-frame Langstroth 
hives. The. supers were filled with chaff 
and leaves. They all lived through the 
winter, but in the spring the combs were 
damp and moldy and the bees were very 
weak and much reduced in numbers. 
There was no ventilation in the top of 
the hives, which, in my opinion, was the 
cause of the trouble, says the “N. E. 
Homestead.”” My cellar was dug three 
feet in the ground, and the roof covered 
with boards, chaff and earth I now have 
the cellar seven feet under ground, with 
poles laid across the top and covered with 
two and one-half feet of earth. I like 
this very much better. The temperature 
is about 4 degrees. As an experiment 
two colonies last winter 
came out 





and they 


in the same way, 





stronger than any. 
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BITS FROM BUZZDoM. 





Good results in queen-rearing are to be 
expected only when the colony is strong 
enough to swarm, and when h ney comes 
in freely from the fields every day, or 
when the keeper feeds his bees freely. 

Bees do not use older larvae if younger 
be present, writes Mrs. Ella 
the “N. Y. Farmer.” 

Sometimes a swarm will enter a wrong 
hive and be received all right, but this 
seldom happens. Generally th: intruders 
are killed by the possessors of the invaded 
hive. Starvation swarms, which enter in- 
habited hives, are usually killed promptly. 

Bees prefer to build a long deep comb. 
They build downward in 
sidewise. 

Experts estimate that an ac 
wheat in bloom will yield 25 
honey a day. 

French apiarists use ‘“‘gloss: meters,”’ 
tongue: neasures, of several patterns for 
measuring the length of th: tongues of 
their bees, in order to decide what flow- 
ers they can work on most succ essfully. 

Bees crossed once with th Caucasians 
are reported to work red clover perfectly. 
If this be true, it is important, for it will 


Hunson in 


Preference to 


of buck- 
pounds of 


or 


add a new source of fine honey to the 
list, 
Robber-bees may be fought with ear- 


bolic acid. This acid has an odor repul- 
sive to bees. A mixture of it in water, 
sprinkled at the entrance of a hiv e, will 
prevent the robbers from ent: ring, while 
the occupants of the hive wil! pass it on 
their way in and out. 





BEES AND HONEY 


Beginners in beekeeping should remem- 
ber that the modern hive with its eight 
frames is really but half a 
sometimes not more than one-quarter, 
says “‘Mass. Ploughman.”’ During winter 
the bees for warmth can gather together 
into the lower story, and the rest of the 
hive can be taken away, but as the fam- 
ily increases in the spring and begins to 
store up honey they must have more room 
or some of them must move away or 
swarm. If we had but one good colony 
of bees we should want 
and about six surplus 
vided with 
honey. 


hive, and 


an empty hive 


boxes, each 


sections for 


pro- 
frames or comb 
We would try to use the surplus 
boxes so that not more than one swarm 
would issue, and we should expect in a 
good season to have some of the surplus 
boxes well filled, and it might be that 
some would be filled more than once if we 
gave them frames and sections provided 
with full sheets of foundation, and stim- 
ulated brood raising in the spring by a 


little judicious feeding We would thus 
try to have strong colonies that bee- 
moths, ants and other insects or robber 


bees would not molest, as we would not 
leave any place where they could get into 
hive or super excepting the regular en- 
trance, which the bees would guard. 
Now that the season of honey flow or of 
storing much surplus honey is over it is 
a good time to see what colonies need new 


queens, and particularly to introduce 
Italian .queens in place of the blacks, 
Open the hive and take out the frames, 
shaking them on a sheet in front of the 
hive. The black queen may be easily 
shaken off the comb, detected, caught 


and caged as she runs toward the hive. 
The Italian queen does not shake off so 
easily, and it may be necessary to brush 
her and the bees attendant on her off the 
comb to the sheet, when she can be easily 
found. Put in the new queen in a cag” 
with one end stopped with sugar, so that 
the bees may have time to make her ac- 


quaintance before they liberate her, and 


they will usually accept her. Yet it may 
be well to hold the old queen in a cage 
until sure that the new one is all right, 





for in some cases it may prove that in 
spite of precaution the new queen will be 
killed, and it is better to have the old 
queen than none. 
HOW TO FIND QUEENS 
It is always a puzzle to any but the 


experts to go into a hive of bees and pick 
out the queen. To the beginner it seems 
an impossibility, but when once the queen 
is discovered and the eye becomes ac- 
quainted with her, it will require but little 
hive and secure the 
queen in a minute's time. We usually 
know about where to look for her on the 
combs, for she always will be found some- 
where in the brood nest, on the combs 
containing brood. When we thus can lo- 
eate the brood which is always 
found where ihe most we can 
perhaps guess one of two or three combs 
she may be on, unless the colony is very 


practice to open a 


nest, 


bees are, 


strong in brood, such as during the 
honey harvest, when all the combs in the 
brood chamber may have more or less 


brood in them, writes A. H. Duff in the 


“Kansas Farmer.” 


It is always safe to draw a comb from 
the center of the hive first and examine 
it carefully for the queen on both sides 
Do not return this comb, but set it down 
beside the hive, leaning it against the 
same. This will give plenty of room now 


to handle the other combs, which may 
be taken out and after examination placed 
back in the hive, thus keeping one comb 
out until the examination is finished. The 
bees usually give way to the queen in her 
travels over the comb, «nd thus she is 
mostly in plain view, and a cirele of bees 
surround her, being little distance 
away from her. On taking out a frame 
of comb and looking down over the upper 
both 


some 


edge of it, which gives « view on 
sides at once, we can frequently locate 
the queen by the position the bees are in, 


for they will be in the immediate vicinity 
end, so to 


of the queen, standing on 

speak; that is, they seem to raise their 
front parts beyond the level of the sur- 
face of the other bees on the comb, thus 
protruding out in ball fashion. To catch 
this hint, we must look quick, for it 
seems that the bees act thus from the ex- 
citement of the queen on thus disturbing 


her, when later this will not appear. I 
have acquainted myself 8° well on this 
point that I find most of my queens from 
this hint, and I consider this the most 
rapid plan to follow. tut if we fail in 
this, nothing is lost from any other plan. 
Queens are usually very prominent on 
the combs, especially during the laying 
season, when they are larger, being full 
of eggs which very mu h increase their 
size. 

It may be necessary to look the combs 
over the second time or even more, but 
when once accustomed any one will fail 
the first time. It is seldom necessary to 
hunt over frames containing honey alone, 
unless the colony has been badly fright- 
ened and the search has been continued a 
long time, and in such exceptional cases 
she may be on any comb, or even off the 





combs altogether and on the inside of the 
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hive. Queens sometimes will hide in a 
deep cluster of bees, but with Italian bees 
the queen seldom becomes excited, and 
frequently will continue laying eggs and 
going about her duties while you have 
the comb before your eyes. It should not 
be difficult at all to finda queen, for there 
is not another bee in the hive just like her 
in appearance. 

It is certainly very important to know 
just how to handle a queen after we have 
found her, for we may easily injure her 
so as to destroy her usefulness. In 
catching the queen, take her by the wing 
only, and never by her body. It is best 
to have a little wire cage with opening at 
end to set right over her on the comb, 
and thus allow her to crawl into the cage 
untouched. Never allow a queen to be in 


a cage without some bees with her, and 
a supply of food in the cage. The bees 
prepare the food for the queen. She sel- 


dow partakes of raw food as do the other 
bees. A queen may be kept safely in a 
cage a long time, if we frequently give 
her a new supply of bees. These must be 
very 
her. 





young bees for old ones may attack 
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Adulteration. 


Rthirty- 
three years we 
have distilled 

the best whiskey 
made and sold it 
direct to con- 
eumers. 

We have thous. 
ands of custom- 
ers in every state 
and want more; 
we therefore 
make the fol. 
lowing 


Proposition: 
We will send 





Year Old Double 

Copper Distilled 

Rye for $3.20, Express Prepaid. We ship 
in plain packages—no marks to indicat 





“Invincible, Unsurpassable, 





Without a Peer,” 


Writes a 
years, of the 





million readers. 


published in America. 





ular subscriber, who nas read it for many 
wice-a-Weekk issue of the 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


andthis is the unanmous verdict of ite more than half a 
It is BEYOND aLL comPaRison, the big- 
gest, best and cheapest national news and family journal 

alii It is sratcrty Repvsiican ip 
politics, but tis above all 4 wewsrarze, and gives aut 
THE NEWs promptly, accuratel 
DNDISPENSABLE to the Farmer, 
man who desires to keep thoroughly posted, but has not 
the time to read a large daily paper, while ite great ve- 
riety of well-selected reading matter makes it an urvaLvu- 
aBLE Home anv Famity Papzs, 


Two Papers Every Week. Eight Pages Sach Tuesday and Frid 
One Dollar For One Year. Sample Copies Free. 7 ‘a 


GLOBE PRINTING Co., 


mural World and Globe-Democrat—Bither Address, $1.25 Met. 


and impartially. Ir 1 
erchant or Professional 


ST. LOUIS, Be 











WHEAT, 


AMBER AND BEARDED. 
CHAS. E. PRUNTY. Main ano Manxer Sts., St. Louis 





are what farmers want. For 
has no equal. All in 100 lbs bags. 


The Greatest of all Wheat Growers 


Is our DAISY FERTILIZER, and it is also the cheapest. 
lizer and crop producer, evans best and surest fleld 
0 


A Natural Fert 
results. Field results 
RAND 


rn and Garden Truck our BROADAX B 
Send for prices. 


ST. LOUIS SANITARY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








WE WANT 10,000 


To send $1.10 and get one of our outfits, 


“Glove and Mitten Paint.” Address, 


CORN HUSKERS 


a It contains 12 pairs of 8-oz C x . 
tens, 1 four Combination Shucking Peg, 1 Leather Wrist Band, hy at hyd 


S. B. GALBRAITH, Vermont, Illinois. 





SNAP 
ee 


these stoves. 





N 








N 
Fifty per cent 
fuel saved 





Five Cars of Ailr-Tight Heaters just received, 
ing to sell them to make a record for ourselves atythe following ex- 
treme yo orices 
oes SPEAK LOUDER T 
Send 75c and we willsend you by freight.C. O D , subject to examination, 
t oO If satisfactory pay agent balance and charges 
No. 120 Stee! body, extra heavy steel jining; size 14x20x20 ° 

No. 220 Rus-ia bodv, extra heavy steel lining; 14x20x20 
24 Steel body, extra heavy steel lining: size 17x24x24.. 
224 Russia body, extra heavy steel lining; size'l7x24x24 


R. E. WALLBLOM °° 


We are go- 


Order quick if you want one 
HAN ORDS 








contents, When you get it and test it, 
if it isn’t satisfactory return it at our 
expense, and we will return your $3.20. 
Such whiskey cannot be purchased else- 
where for less than $5.00. 
Rererenors:—State Nat'l Bank, St. Louis, 

Third Nat'l Bank, Dayton, 

or any of the Expreas Companies, 


WRITE TO NEAREST ADDRESS, 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO, 
305-307 S. Seventh St., ST. LOUIS, MO, 
226-232 West Fifth St., DAYTON, OHIO, 
P, 8.—Orders for Arig, Col. Oal Idaho, Mont., 


Nev., N. Mex., Ore. ash,, Wyo., must 
be for 20 q 7 freight, prepaid, 


‘e guarantee above firm will do as it agrees.—. 








FREE 


WHISKEY 


FOR MEDICINE 


DIRECT FROM A UN 
STATES RECIST 
DISTILLER TO CONSUMER 
Ne Marks on Package 
Te indicate Contents 
Send _ us your order for 
4 fourfull 
old Rye 


I re 
gallons atone shipment. We also give 
sample botties, glass and corkscrew 
with these goods, If goods are not sat- 
isfactory, return them at our expense; 
we w your money. It is almost 
impossible to get pure wh 
dealers. Thes 

yan es mid- 
D 8 prose. e are the only Beg. 
istered Distillers in America sellin 
mers direct, the entire 
of our ‘Registered Distillery. 
who claim to are only dealers, buying 


xpress 

riz., Colo., 
v., N. Mex., 
Florida must 


leme 


KELLERSTRASS DI 
75-77 W. 14th 8t., KANSAS CITY, MO. 





The above firm are sole owners of iste’ 


When writing them, plense 
RURAL WORLD. 








red 
Distillery No. 22 of the Sixth District of Missouri. 
mention COLMAN'S 
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FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 
“NewRival,”’ “Leader,” and “‘Repeater”’ 


Insist upon having them, take no others and you will get the best shells that money can buy. 
ALL DEALERS KEEP THEM. 
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and husk 20 bushels more a 
day. No cuts or sprains. Ask 





to F.b. SES 


BEATRICE, NEB. 





The Fastest Grinder 


OF ALL SWEEP MILLS. 
grinder of unequalled 





Attention, Grangers! 


Anyone wishing to reorganize the Grange in his 
section of the State should notify the undersigned 
or Col. G. W, Waters, Canton. Mo.,, and satisfactory 
a‘rangements will be made to assist him in the 
work. C. 0. RAINE, Master State Grange, 

Benjgmin, Missouri. 


You Can’t Fool the Farmer 


He wants the best—therefore 
he buys the Wileex Lillie 
Adjustable Corn-Husker 
Fits any hand. Does twice the 
work of any other, rend Mc 
in stamps and get a genuine. 


WILCOX MFG. CO., 
AURORA, ILL. 














When you grind grain with this 


Ideal 
Feed Mill you secure absolutely all the 
power of the team attached to it. There 


are no gears. Gears always and in every 
instance create friction and friction use- 
leasly absorbs power. are made in 
three convenient sizes to fit any require- 
ment of the farmer or feeder, Si; 


large iflustrated catalogue. Mailed free, 
STOVER MFG. CO,.534 River St., Freeport, itis, 





USE KEES’ CORN HUSKER 


your dealer for it or send We 

















ICCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL. 

Fruit Book Free 
ARK B 


RO8., Louisi Mo.; 





Result of 16 years’ experience. 
D 11 





VEKY SMOKER should the 
Twin Tobacco Smoking Pipe, 
the only apti-nicotine pipe made 


Patented, Ask your dealer for it. or 

sent free for256e. O.C, RUGE, 3200 

4) N. 19th St., 8t. Louis. Reference: Any 
wholesale drug house in St, Louis 





THE THE ONLY POSITIVE CURK or Alcohoi 
ism and Narcotic Drug Using. 
eeley Correspondence solicited and con- 
fidential. Address 
u Dr. J.B. Blaine, Mgr & Physician 
2803 Locust 8t., 8t. Louis, Mo 





HAT BLEACH. 


You can bleach your old sun-burned hat to loot 
like new at a cost of 1 t cts. Send 2% 
cents for of “JAVELLA” containing 
enough to bleach seven hats. Address 

WHITE BLEACH CO., Sedalia, Mo. 





COOK YOUR FEED and 
Half the Cost—with the 
PROFIT FARM BOILER 
t |dron. 
its kettle in’ con +. Bg Pine 
simplest and best arrangement 
— ce Dairy: bars A for stock. Also 
ter and Steam Jacket ketticn’ Neg 
iders, Caldrons, etc, 


for circulars. 
D. R. SPERRY & CO., Batavia, fit. 


Star Pea Huller. 


WONDER OF THE AGE. 


-% 









‘remo 


-d]0 pu seojid 10} e711, 
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STAR PEA MACHINE CO., 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Mention this Paper. 
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there were shipped from the South Omaha 
market 187,206 stockers and feeders, as 
against 169,228 for the corresponding pe- 
riod last year, an increase of 17,38. Al 
this vast number of live stock will come 








set. 11.—T. C. Ponting & Sons, Moweaqua, | 


Ii. Horses. 


. 13.—Bolin & Aaron, Kickapoo, Kan. 


QOcr 
Poland-Chinas. 


Oct. 16.—J. K. Alexander, Edinburg Il 


Shorthorns. 
Octs 17.—T. B. Hart, Edinburg, Mi Po- 
land-Chinas. 
@ct. 17.—Arthur H. Jones, Shorthorns, 
Delaware, O 


Oct. 17.—Chas. Ott, Shorthorns, Hedrick, 
Ta. 


Oct. 18.—H. O. Minnis, 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 2.—T. E. Orth, Washington, lll. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Oct. 30.—Ed. Burroughs, E! Paso, Il. 
land-Chinas. ' 
Oct. 31.—Hugh W. Elliott, at Kansas City, 
out Aberdeen-Angus cattle. 

$1.—E. E. Axline, Vak Grove, Mo. 
OP oland- Chinas. 

Nev. 1.—R. D. Burnham, Champaign, Ill. 
Poland-Chinas. 

Nov. 2.—C. N. Sutter, Hopedale, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 
Nov 8.—G. W. Falk, Richmond, Mo. Po- 
land-Chinas. 
Nov. &—W. P. Goode & Sons, Lenexa, 
Kan. Poland-Chinas. 
Nov. 9.—Charles Gulso, Chestnut, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Nov. 10.—W. B. Crooks, Eight-Mile, Mo. 
Closing out sale. Poland-Chinas. 

Nov. 12.—Michael Hilgert, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Jersey cattle. 

Nov. 13.—John W. Funk, Jr., Hayworth, 
Ill. Poland-Chinas. 

Nov. 14.—Hector Cowan, Jr., Paullina, Ja 
Bhorthorns. si all 

. Winslow, Oskaloos og 

mv Nsostrich, Goodrich, Kan., and Paul 
Byrd, Chillicothe, Mo. Galloways. Sale 
at Kansas City. 

Nov. 15.—S. P. Emmons, Littrell and oth- 
ers, Mexico, Mo. Shorthorns. 

Nov. 20.—M. A. Thornton, Elliott, Ill. Po- 
Tand~ Chinas. 

Nov. 2.—June K. King, Marshall, Mo., at 
Kansas City, Mo. Shorthorns. 

2%.—Logan Chappell, Mt. 

2 oe A Walter Waddell and Thos. 
®awyer, Lexington, Mo. C. B. Smith, 
and N. W. Leonard, Fayette, Mo. Here- 
fords. Sale at Kansas City, Mo. 

_—Berkshire Combination Sale at 
= City. C. A. Stannard, Sec’y., 
Emporia, Kan. 

Dec. 6-7.—American Galloway Breeders’ 
Association. Galloways. Sale at Chi- 
cago. ies 

nd 12.—K. B. Armour an 

Oe. daoust. at Kansas City, Mo. Here- 
fords. aris 

, nd 14.—H. C. Duncan an 20. 

Oe cle at Kansas City, Mo. Short- 

~~ 1 


Po- 


23, 24 and 2%.—T. F. B. Sotham, 
Ghillicothe. Mo., and others, at Kansas 
ay Cain, Novi 
—F. W. and O. B. Cain, Novinger, 
= Sale at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 
Feb. 14.—Ed. Burroughs, EB! Paso, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

March 5, 1%1.—T. J. Wornell, Mosby, Mo. 
Shorthorns, Kansas City, Mo. 

March 6.—Abe Reneck, Winchester, Ky., 
and E. K. Thomas, North Middletown, 
Ky. Sale at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 


MEREFORD SALE DATES AT KANSAS 
CITY, MO. 


Jan. 15-16.—Gudgell & Simpson. Here- 


fords. 

Feb. 7.—Steel Bros. 
Herefords. 

Feb. 8.—N. E. Mosier and H. C. Taylor. 
Herefords. 

Feb. 23-March 1.—C. 
others. Herefords. 
April 2-3.—Colin Cameron. 
Feb. 17-22.—Armour and others. 
fords. 


and Eagle & Son. 


A. Stannard and 


Herefords. 
Here- 





THE COMING SHOW SALE 





Of Shorthorns and Herefords at Kansas 
City, Mo., Oct. 15-26. 

Up-to-date and wide-awake cattlemen 
will not forget the Shorthorn-Hereford 
show sale that will begin next week in 
Kansas City, or fail to attend, Prizes to 
the amount of $25,000 will be competed 
for by 1,000 head of the best specimens of 
Shorthorns and Herefords. The occasion 
will be one long to be remembered. 


THE STOCKER AND FEEDER MAR- 
KET. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The condition 
of the stocker and feeder market in this 
territory is attracting a good deal of at- 
tention this fall. A great many stockmen 
are on the market now buying stockers 
and feeders, and only last week two men 
from Mexico, Mo., took ten cars of stock- 
ers and feeders from the local market to 
be fed on the Missouri corn and returned 
to this market later in the year as finished 
beef stock. They tell me the Missouri 
farmers are planning to make a great deal 
of money out of this phase of the business 
this winter. The western range stock is 
being taken at from $4.40 to $4.65. This ap- 
plies to the better grade and the ordinary 
and medium grades go at $3.25 to $3.90. At 
these figures farmers figure on making a 
good deal of money both in Missouri, Ne- 
braska and Iowa. In view of the improve- 
ment of this feature of the live stock busi- 
ness, hay has advanced to $10 a ton, while 
it usually sells at $17 per ton. A home 
market through Nebraska has been cre- 
ated for an enormous volume of hay and 
corn. The live stock business has not been 
so encouraging in this territory for many 
years as now. The stock men have plenty 
of money and can borrow more at very 
low interest. 

Omaha has suddenly jumped into the 
lead as a market for western range stock. 
In former years Chicago has held su- 
premacy in this line, but she takes a back 
seat now. For instance, during the month 
of September there were 67,784 head of 
grass westerns received at the Omaha 
market, as against 49,600 at the Chicago 
market. The demand all the year for both 
beef steers and feeders from the range 
has been in excess of the supply at this 
market. The last week of September 604 
cars, 17,772 head, were received here, as 
against 528 cars the same week last year. 
Of this number, 256 cars were sent out in- 
to Nebraska, 293 cars to Iowa, 44 cars to 
Illinois, 10 to Missouri and 1 to Montana. 
For the nine months ending September 29 








HOW’S THIS! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any cause of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & COoO., 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 

WEST & TRUAX, 
Wholegale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. . 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 

esting directly upon the blood and mucous 
of the system. Price, 75c per 
Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 


monials free 
Hall's Family Pills are the best. 


Edinburg, Ul. 


| back in the shape of finished beef cattle at 
a handsome premium. 
| Stock men through this section of the 
| we st are anticipating a mild winter. They 
| find their pastures well cured and they go 
linto the winter in fine shape. The open 


stock yards management show the condé!i- 
| tions to be very satisfactory for the live 
stock business. This applies as well to 
sheep and hogs as to cattle. More of the 
lean variety of hogs are coming to the 
market than at any other time in the his- 
tory of the local yards. This condition 
has been gradually promoted by the man- 
agement of the Omaha yards. 

The RURAL WORLD in the past two 
years has contained some interesting dis- 
cussions from different parts of the west 
on the advisability of marketing hogs be- 
fore they reach the enormous fat size and 
the best way of feeding to produce lean 
hogs of medium weight. These papers 
have attracted a great deal of attention 
through this part of the west. The pro- 
ducers of hogs have largely profited by 
this sort of thing. Nebraska is to-day 
producing a great many hogs that could 
not be bought outside of Arkansas and 
adjacent territory up to two years ago. 
Nebraska farmers will reap a rich harvest 
next spring from their live stock. 

The rates for shipping out stockers and 
feeders from the local market are very 
favorable to the men who wish to buy 
stock for fattening purposes and every- 
thing in the way of desirable facilities 
for handling stock of all classes is of- 
fered by the Omaha market. This in one 
way accounts for the enormous increase 
of this market as a stocker and feeder 
market during the past two years. 
Omaha, Neb. G. C. PORTER 


LIVE STOCK EXHIBITS 





At the Pan-American Exposition. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It may be of 
interest to you and your readers to know 
that the dates of the live stock exhibits at 
the Pan-American Exposition have been 
somewhat changed, in order that more 
breeders may be accommodated than was 
the case in the dates sent out three 
months ago. 

The final arrangements for the exhibits 
in the various classes of live stock will 
be as follows: 

Cattle—Aug. 26th to Sept. 7th. 
Sheep—Sept. 9th to Sept. 2ist. 
Swine—Sept. 23d to Oct. 5th. 
Horses—Oct. 7th to Oct. 19th. 
Poultry—Oct. 2ist to Oct. 3lst. 

Pet Stock—Oct. 21st to Oct. 3ist. 
Matters have already advanced far 
enough with reference to the live stock 
exhibit at the Pan-American, to show 
that the representation in all of the vari- 
ous classes will be extremely large. Indi- 
vidual breeders by the hundreds are in- 
quiring by letters as to the accommoda- 
tions, classifications, ete., regarding this 
exhibit. This is true, from nearly every 
state as well as several provinces in the 
Dominion of Canada. 

A complete premium list containing the 
premiums offered by the Exposition Com- 
pany, also the special premiums offered 
by very many of the different live stock 
associations, will soon be ready for dis- 
tribution, and can be had by making ap- 
plication to the office of Frank A, Con- 











Editor RURAL WORLD: At the last 
meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the International Live Stock Exposition 
it was decided to get out a new form of 
entry blank for the pure bred breeding 
stock and fat classes for the Exposition 
in December. This entry blank is now 
ready and is very concise and complete. 
If intending exhibitors in the above class- 
es will apply for blanks to Mr. W. E. 
Skinner, General Manager International 
Live Stock Exposition, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, Il, they will receive a full sup- 
ply for their entries. As each blank is 
for a single entry, exhibitors are request- 
ed to state how many blanks it will take 
to enter their stock in all the classes they 
intend to exhibit. The single form is got- 
ten out to expedite arrangement, as the 
time is short to get out the catalog, and 
it is hoped that exhibitors will fill them 
out correctly and return promptly when 
filled in to the management at Chicago. 
This notice will change any instructions 
to the contrary issued from the exposition 
office from time to time relative to exhib- 
itors arranging entries through their as- 
sociation secretaries. The date set for re- 
ceiving entries is limited to November 1, 
instead of November 15, as shown in the 
preliminary classification. By exhibitors 
co-operating with the management of the 
Exposition in this manner, they will ma- 
terially expedite getting out the catalog. 

W. E. SKINNER, General Manager. 
Chicago, Oct. 5. 


MISSOURI TO THE FRONT. 
Every loyal Missourian will feel a justi- 
fiable pride in the splendid showing made 
by the cattle interests of the state at the 
recent Iowa State Fair, says the “Live 
Stock Indicator.’ Ordinarily it is said 
the rule of the Missourian is, ‘You must 
show me,” but the cattle ring of Des 
Moines furnished one of the instances 
where the Mfssourian showed other peo- 
ple a good many things well worth look- 
ing at. In the Shorthorn ring Mr. T. J. 
Wornall of Mosby, Mo., maintained a 
high position for the Shorthorn interests 
of the state, which he represented, win- 
ning many of the best ribbons in a ring 
composed of exhibits from fourteen or fif- 
teen very superior herds, the cream of 
the Shorthorn interests in many states. In 
the Hereford class Mr. T. F. B. Sotham, 
of Chillicothe, Mo., carried the colors of 
Missouri to a victory so complete that it 
should send a thrill of pride through the 
heart of every Missouri breeder. It was 
no walk over for anybody, either, for the 
victories he achieved were won in the 
face of strong competition and were tri- 
umphs over some of the best blood and 
individuality in the country. In his ef- 
orts to win Hereford honors for the state, 
Mr. Sotham was ably seconded by the ex- 
hibit from the herd of Colonel C. G. Com- 
stock of Albany, Mo., and between the 
two they carried away quite the lion’s 
share of the Hereford prizes, in the face 
of strong competition, establishing the 
reputation of Missouri bred Herefords on 
stronger foundations than ever, in a way 
that should gratify every citizen of the 
state. The story of the winnings of these 
gentlemen in two of the most important 


range is in splendid shape. Reports to the 


verse, Superintendent of Live Stock, Pan- | " Kansas state tair 
American Exposition, Buffalo, N. yY.|® apeen 7 edt 
Yours truly, F, A. CONVERSE, ’ . 
Superintendent. SUSPENSION OF ILLINOIS QUARAN- 
Steines TINE. 
INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK EXPO- 
pete Illinois no longer requires the tuber- 


rings of the Iowa State Fair is so elo- 
quent in its praise of the breeding inter- 
ests in Missouri, and of the high degree 
of excellence to which they have been car- 
ried, that as representatives and standard 
bearers of these interests the gentlemen 
well merit a civic crown. 

There were others who added greatly to 
the strength of Missouri's exhibits, as 
those who read the report immediately 
after the fair will have noted, but the 
examples in the two cattle rings which 
we have specially referred to will impress 
the lesson which we now desire to convey, 
and it is unnecessary to repeat details. 
The lesson we would inculcate is that the 
breeding interests of Missouri ‘‘take no- 
body's dust.’ They should be appreciated 
at home as they are appreciated abroad, 
and yet, singular as it may appear, the 
magnificent Missouri herds, for which 
the people of the nation throw up their 
hats, when they are shown in the best 
company in the world at the cattle shows 
of other states, have hitherto had no ade- 
quate place of exhibition within their own 
state, where their superiority might be 
brought home to the knowledge of the 
people of Missouri. It is true that the last 
legislature authorized a state fair, but 
the task that was set for those entrusted 
with the management was much like that 
imposed by Pharaoh upon the children of 
Israel—they were required to “‘make bricks 
without straw.” No appropriation to 
equip and maintain a fair adequate to 
Missouri's magnificent resources was 
made. 
What is here said of the situation in 
Missouri applies also to that of Kansas, a 
state that has immense resources and in- 
terests that should be shown every year 
under state auspices, by a fair sufficiently 
well supported to be worthy of the great 
interests it represents. The future agri- 
cultural and live stock progress of both 
Missouri and Kansas depends to a greater 
extent than legislators seem to realize 
upon an adequate exploitation within the 
states of their magnificent resources, re- 
spectively. The executives, the legisla- 
tors, the breeders, the farmers and the en- 
tire people of these states owe it to the 
interests that have been entrusted to them 
to cease hiding their talent in a napkin. 
It is a religious duty to let their light 
shine abroad, to set it on a hill that it may 
be seen of all men. Great are the resources 
and advantages with which nature has 
endowed them, and great, also, are their 
responsibilities with respect to them. The 
success with which breeders from Mis- 
souri, and Kansas, as well, meet when 
they take their herds abroad should re- 
mind the public in both states that ade- 
quate opportunity for the exploration of 
these, as well as other blessings that have 
been showered upon them, should be pro- 
vided within the state, and at the com- 
ing session of the legislature of both 
states a “long pull, a strong pull and a 
pull all together’’ should be made by those 
immediately concerned in the matter to 
secure from the state sufficient financial 
support to provide state fairs worthy of 
the great interest that should be thus 
represented. To be thus worthy will mean 
to establish unusually good fairs, but, 
however well the respective legislatures 
may endow them, in five years they will 
not be in debt one cent to the public. The 
Missouri showing at the Iowa State Fair 
proved what kind of a show Missouri 
could make if the farmers and breeders 
were properly encouraged, and Kansas 
likewise would find itself more than re- 
paid for the cost of liberally encouraging 








culin test of dairy and breeding cattle 
coming into the state, says the ‘Breeders’ 
Gazette.” 

The proclamation instituting this test is- 
sued by Governor Tanner at the instiga- 
tion of the Illinois Board of Live Stock 
Commissioners has now been revoked. Let 
us hope that this is the beginning of the 
end of these unrighteous quarantines, im- 
posed in resctriction of trade, foolish, use- 
less and hurtful. It will be remembered 
with what spectacular display the Illinois 
Board of Live Stock Commissioners ob- 
tained the issuance of the quarantine 
proclamation from the Governor. They 
invited him to witness a slaughter of re- 
acting cattle in the herd from which he 
was obtaining his daily milk supply, and 
amid the reeking sights and smells of the 
slaughter-house they pointed out to him 
the evidences (7) of contamination to 
cattle—failing, however, to present any 
evidence from the microscope of the ex- 
istence of the tuberculosis bacilli in the 
milk from these cows. Having by such 
sickening surroundings and death’s-head 
representations induced the Governor to 
issue a proclamation laying an embargo 
upon live stock traffic, the Illinois Board 
of Live Stock Commissioners persuaded 
the sanitary authorities of Missouri, Kan- 
sas and other States to follow suit, so 
that trade has for months been vexed 
and taxed by this useless and costly re- 
striction. It will be remembered that it 
was the Illinois Board of Live Stock Com- 
missioners that once upon a time declared 
lumpy-jaw to be a “‘dangerously contagi- 
ous disease,’ and ordered an indiscrim- 
inate slaughter of every animal coming 
into the stock yards of this state bearing 
a lump of any kind upon its jaw, and 
frightened the beef-eating people from 
the butcher shops by its scare-head de- 
scriptions of unwholesome meat and of 
the unwarranted alleged transmissibility 
of this disease. The cattlemen of the West 
know that it took clubs to drive the Board 
from this position and prevent the unholy 
robbery that followed in the wake of its 
silly scare, but the Commissioners were 
finally forced to abandon their position. 
Now the Board has marched up another 
hill of disease and then marched down 
again. 


A GREAT ANGUS OFFERING. 


Few men engaged in the breeding of 
that great market-topping breed—the 
Aberdeen-Angus—have been able to sell 
annually large drafts of pure bred ani- 
mals from their herds. Mr. H. W. Elliott 
of Estill, Howard Co., Mo., is one of the 
exceptions. Last year he sold 70 animals 
at public auction, everyone of his own 


time; but they will be supplied direct by 
the manufacturers to those preferring to 
order that way. The use of such instru- 
ments renders cattle powerless to do harm 
and guards humanity and all domestic 
animals against injury. The firm invite 
correspondence from those who wish par- 
tieulars. The advertisement appears in 
our columns. 








AUCTIONEERS. 








breeding, and 58 of them were sired by his 
great Pride bull—Polar Star. Mr. Elliott 
is a breeder, producing choice animals of 
genuine show yard quality, and selling 
them at public auction. He is in no sense 
a speculator. The cattle he offers at Kan- 
sas City, October 31, were bred by him 
with one exception, and that one is sired 
by his stock bull, Polar Star, and out of a 
Heroine dam, bred at Walnut Grove. Of 
the 50 head consigned, 4 are the get of 
Polar Star, and they, together with his 
sons and daughters sold last year, prove 
conclusively that Polar Star has sired 
within the last few years more high-class 
“doddies” than any bull in America. The 
heifer, Primo, is without question the best 
Pride female that was ever offered pub- 
licly to American breeders. She is thick, 
wide, and as smooth as nature's laws per- 
mit. The famous early-maturing, show- 
yard Heroines will here be seen in their Combination Shorthorn 


grandest array. The heifer, Haldine, Cattle Sale 
Mr. Elliott considers the best Heroine he 

at 
has ever bred; while Havana and Haughty MEXICO, MO., NOV. 15, 1900. 
crowd closely for honors, and the bull, The blood of the ovine goes py Jereoly 
Host ; P 7 .. | disseminated in the ng: Young tteburn, 
me ogc is of splendid show-yard char Victoria Baron and Scotlands Crown. 
ies Brica heifer by Polar Star, out 
oO e dam ey (Mr. Elliott’s former 
stock bull) is Ettorica. She is bred right, SHORTHORN CATTLE, 
is beefy and has rare, stylish finish and | Berkshire Hogs, Augore Goats, iat Be Brabma and 
breed, character. ~~ wil make a grand Secon | Genbrigns ckens. Stock and eggs for 
r ng cow, and the bulls Edifier and } on or address 
Equalizer give great promise of developing J. J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 
great producing qualities and maintain- = 


R. L. HARRIMAN, 
Live Stock Auctioneer, 


Bunceton, Mo. 
SALES made everywhere. 
Lifetime ——-— to live oe 


Up-to-date on every 
“ Am selling for 
un 


co' 
Terms low. Write before fixing 
dates. 


Live Stock Auctioneer, 
RKS, Masshell, =. one 


Have 
horses held in America. Terms low. : 








. WEST NES, LENOX, IOWA, and 

< Cc. eo JONES, ae IA, 
Iowa's LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEERS. 

Write before claiming = 


Ss. P. EMMONS 
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family, from which they spring. The 
Duchess family is here represented by its 
grandest specimens; Lucky Duenna, Lu- 
cina are grand heifers in company, which, 
with the bull Leo Ducher, form a trio 
champ! to Lang = the family that the 
champicn a ince of Turlington 2d istered, 
in America, and numerous fat stock show mS ae —_ MOSHER @ 8 nsox” 
champions in Scotland have rendered Salisbury, Mo. 
famous. There are also other good 
Sueneee need. pad parties interested 
w o well to send to Mr. Elliott for 
the sale catalog which contains com- Shorthorn Heifers 
FOR Sal B—By Baron Cham and out of 
Rose of Sharon, M family, ot « bargain if taken 
600n. “Clan ar aaiome 
POWE 


plete information. 
LL BR BROS.. LEn’s SUMMIT, Mo, 


ing in high favor this fashionable Erica ENGLIS! BED POLLED CATTLE 
our orders so 


Pure blooded and extra 
licited. 


foe oe HAS INK. ; Dorchester. Green Co., Mo 


HEREFORD CATTLE. 








STOCK NOTES. 


gd. P, VISSERING, ¢ 
Some Aneue breeder of Melville, IIl., 20 SHORTHORN BULLS d HEIFERS 
writes us: “Three years ago I sold to Mr. an 
Tyler, of Hamburg, Mo., the fine | For Sale. They were sired by the famous Red 
Me , Butterfly 109704. Grand Victor nard 135844, and 
Aberdeen-Angus bull, Tyler’s Choice. He | the g525 ‘yall Duke of Hardson 123967. First and 
wrote me yesterday ‘that the bull in this last pure Cru ruickshanks the other two Cruickshank 
ae a et him 500 calves, and al- grosses. Five sense, 0 others reds. Good individuals 
ough the dams nearly all had horns, OF prices, etc.. 
none of these calves had any sign of Ww. ii, STEPHENS. Banceton. Mo. 
pes ane ay all were black.’ Tell your 
readers that have on hand now extra —Foundation stock 
fine Angus bulls that are ready to ship out SHORTHORN Gi CATTLI wee tops sstooted 
of meee ee China hogs of the mest PB bans Ra aa 
otes ene 8 new advertisement in an- good young cattle and hogs for sale; write your 


wants; visitors welcome; farm sdjanins town on 
T. E. ORTH, Washington, IIl., will sell -8.G Mo. 


the veteran Aber- 








SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


Baron ‘Vnorndaie 123,000; Dure Koun or avril ulus at 900. or will trade him for heifers. 
bulls by Baron Thorndale and ont of dams of Eassérday and Secret, these astral: My om 
since 1856, and are great milkers. lene on or address LG ds ns ba eon tthe & 





SHOW CATTLE AT PUBLIC AUCTION! 
7 1st, 1 2d and 1 3d on 10 entries at Lincoln, Neb., the get of Im 
pareil Victor 132573 and Grand Victor 115752. 60 head go in my sale DEO 
13, at KANSAS CITY, MO., and these winners are included and the entire 
offering are No. 1 cattle. Don’t forget the date. 6€0, BOTHWELL, WETTLETON, Mo 


YOU CAN PREVENT BLACKLEG 


pions et ante by the use of Parke, Davis & Co.'s BLACKLEG VACCINE. Every lot 
is tes cattle bh found reliable before a single dose is put on the market. It will 
a BLACKLEG if fresh product is used, the same as vaccination prevents paps 
ee ti in eae ae hs evr BT appa 

ways re 
and full information, free ton on on request, Jom sd fo itera 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY » Detroit, Michigan. 


BRANCHES: New York City, Kansas City, Mo., Baltimore, Md., New 
Orleans, La., Walkerville, Ont., and Montreal, Que. 


+ Non- 








K. C. Scott &M. Ry. 8.W.COX 
on Oct, 26, at his farm near town, a great 
consignment of royal Poland-Chinas, con- 
sisting of 21 head sired by Chief Perfec- 
tion 2d and I Am Perfection; the rest by 
Chief Perfection 24 and Ideal Sunshine, 
and out of first-class dams.. This is an 
offering that ought to please the most 
exacting. Send for a catalog and get full 


particulars, and then attend the sale and 
get some of the plums at a bargain. PR of mye seme by Heathen Lad 24 heads 
herd. Leading families. For sale: Choice 


JNO. A. MIDDLETON, Shelbyville, Ky., 
offers at public sale 40 to 50 registered Jer- ieee ue, females, ‘Watocn, Bron. Judson, 
sey cattle, Wednesday, Oct. 24, 1900. Our rris. Mo. 

ponies ™ wish eee, Jersey cows, now 
n milk, and as go heifers as ever were 

sold under the hammer in Kentucky or JOKN MORRIS, CHILLICOTHE, MO, 
elsewhere, can hardly afford to overlook | Breeder of Shorthorn Cattle, Berkshire Hogs, Cots- 
the large and excellent lot of cattle of- | wold and Shropshire Sheep. Prices reasonable. 
fered in this sale. See ad. this page. 





FO — Twenty registered 
Aberdeen-Angus 
os a sale, sired by Admiral] of Esti]! 
8, JOHN L. GAISER. Charleston, ul. 





Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 








The Aberdeen - Angns 











THE H. H. BROWN MFG. CO., Deca- bulla} offer are broad hash 
tur, Ill, are ploneer manufacturers of de- f 
horning clippers.‘ For many years their p ’ feeders The Blsckbird call 
tools have been used successfully by many —) Grant Knight 29,727,a - 
cattlemen. Hardware merchants should |. a pias pro upanl ee yan ‘Een 
be able to furnish these clippers at any x 13, Melville, Illinois. (near 8t. Louis) 











GREAT ANNUAL AUCTION 


a WALNUT GROVE “*DODDIE’’ PRODUCE, 


At the New Sale Pavilion 
Stock Yards, 


Kansas City, Mo., Wed. Oct. 31, 1900 


i) HIGH-CLASS SPECIMENS, 15 

bulls and 35 cows and heifers 
change ownership on this occasion. 
The offering is chiefly the get of 
the Great Pride Sire, Polar Star and 
out of the celebrated Heroine »Erica, 
Pride, Duchess, Jennet Mina, our 


and attend this great sale. 


HUGH W. ELLIOTT, 
Estill, Howard Co., Mo. 


PUBLIC SALE 


— 


40 to 50 Registered Jersey Cattle, 


at FAIR GROUNDS, near SHELBYVILLE, KY., on 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 24th, 1900. 


We will sell to the highest bidder without reserve or by-bid as good a 
lot of young Jersey Cows, now in milk, and Heifers as ever were sold under 
the hammer in Kentucky or elsewhere. Included in the sale are tested 
Cows and Heifers out of tested dams which promise to be as good as their 
dams when matured; also 3 or 4 Young Bulls out of tested dams. These 
cattle are bred in the best Signal and St. Lambert blood lines known to 
Jersey breeders, and individually are first class. With fine udders and 
good teats, and are tree from defects or blemishes. Catalogues ready. For 


copies address, 
JNO. A. 4 audaahing 
T. R. WEBBER, 


BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS! F:3alst.t- 


rd headed eae Bull, Orange Godoy. Females pure Scoteh 
pure by abn int eet aeth he cee yee both oun fer wale “al v1 











l ; Shelbyville, Ky. 








The Governor's proclamation an es 
that the quarantine has been suspended 
pending a settlement of the constitution- 
ality of the tuberculin act which has been 
successfully attacked in thelower courts. It 
will be remembered that the law was 
recently pronounced unconstitutional by 
Judge Pond of De Kalb County, and the 
Governor now lifts the quarantine until 
the matter can be settled by the Supreme 
Court. It will be highly interesting to 
watch the effect of this action on the 
santitary boards of the states that were 
induced to follow the example of Mlinois 
in instituting a tuberculin test quarantine. 
Of course, now that unrestricted entry 
has been restored the cow trade from 
Kansas and Missouri will naturally grav- 
itate toward Chicago away from the Kan- 
sas City market—a condition that the 
managers of that market will not be apt 
to view with unruffied serenity. It would 
seem that a beginning of a return to rea- 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 


2 Yearling Balls and15 Yearling Heifers, all reds, for sale, out of cows of the Hot Wiole® nab 
fison gt. Duke of lhurst 11th. 125062 and Woodeaie Wiens 4 
them, they will bear inspection. Farm joins town. J. F. FINLEY, oobeal , Sa 





IDLEWILD SHORTHORNS | ! 


Special offering, 30 gop | bulls, 20 yearling Ly 


Creictshank coum Also females. The ; pee in the 30 pure 
Hero T7962, out of Im Golden” SS nynote his ae 
Lady by by, im Spay England. Dlood made Craie ict ete ieee 


P.HA ‘ARNED. “VERMONT. COOPER Co., Mo. 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS. 


Shorthorns Scotch or Bates mostly. Berksh America 
Stock of all ages and sd pouh vex fo for sale. Call on or address, = i GENTE y. Sepals. 


CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 

















son has been reached. 



















ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF 8ST. LOUIS. 


Located at Hast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


0.@ KNOX, Vice-Pres C, T. JONES, General Mer. L. W. KRAKB. Asst. den’ Magr. 


Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 


CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 126404, se- 
sisted by Waterloo Duke of Cedar 
Vale 133065, and Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 24 133066 heads our{ herd 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, pure 
Scotch and Scotch topped cows offthe 
most fashionable families. 


80 Young Bulls and Heifers 
for sale at reasonable 
prices. Parties met at 
train. Farm 2 miles out. 


TELEPHONE NO. 20. 


“Pasteur Vaccine” 


SAVES CATTLE FROM 


«om BLACK LEG 

















Trade-Marks 





Dimple dams so long maintained at | Neari 2, 
y 2,000,000 successfully treated in U. S. and Canada 5 years. 
Walnut Grove. Send for catalogue | Cheap, safe and easy to use. f Pamphlet with full Sesion altel asdomsnea 
and testimonials sent FREE on application. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co,, chicago. 


BRANCHES: St. Paul, Kansas City, Omaha, Ft. Worth, San Francisco. 


MOLDINGS 


pe CLOSING-OUT SALE! 


OF 


SHORTHORNS 


To be held at my Farm, 3 miles 
Northeast of 


Edinburg, Illinois, 
Tuesday, Oct. 16,1900. 
40-HEAD-40 


Representing Pure Bates and Scotch topped families as follow- 
ing:—Waterloo, Sanspareil, Kirklevington, Princess, Frantic, 
Pearlette, White Rose, Strawberry, Matilda, Daisy; all of 
good standard families. There will be some extra good bulls 
in this sale. 























Send for Catalogue and plan to be 
with me October 16. 


Lunch at noon. Sale begins at 1 o’clock. Mail bids may 
be sent to either Cot. J. W. Jupy or Cor. H. O. Corrett. 


COL. J. W. JUDY, 
Avortonmens | COL. H. 0. CORRELL. 


J. K. ALEXANDER. 


























13 Scotch Scotch topped bulls of the | 
is a Cruic Orange Blossom, One a Rameden. Aled 0 tev chaise ban 
ers not to bulls. Address, PunoY snos., FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM, HARRIS, US. 
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The last year of the nineteenth century 
s the champion trotter The Abbot, 
the champion stallion Cresceus, 
2:04%, the champien stallion race and the 
fastest five-heat race ever trotted. 


see 


2:08%, 


By winning the $20,000 stallion race at 
Readville last week, Cresceus became 
twice crowned. He also has to his credit 
the fastest two, three, five and eight heat 
races ever trotted. What a record! 


Sphinx (2:20%), by BElectioneer, is the 
leading sire of new 2:30 performers for 
the season to date with eight to his credit, 
three trotters and five pacers. McKinney 
(2:11%), by Aleyone (2:27), comes next with 
seven, all trotters; Nutwood Wilkes, Al- 
cantara and Guy Wilkes each have seven 
new ones to their credit. Onward has 
five new ones and now outranks Red 
Wilkes as a 2:30 sire, with a total of 158 
to his credit to 156 for Red Wilkes, 110 
of which are trotters. Onward's list in- 
cludes 119 trotters, Alcantara’s list con- 
tains % trotters and 43 pacers, a totai of 
139. Electioneer still leads as a 2:30 sire, 
with a total of 167, and only two pacers 
among them. The records of several of 
Blectioneer’s get are rejected by the Reg- 
ister Association, hence do not appear in 
the Year Book, but they stand on the 
books of the National and American Trot- 
ting Association, which are the only au- 
thority upon this question of records. 


It is a noteworthy fact that Cresceus, 
2:04%, the champion trotting stallion, in 
the male line represents the Hambleton- 
ian-Star cross of which Directum, 2:05%, 
which he dethroned, was also an ex- 





Boralma, 2:09%, has the preud distine- 
tion of heading the lst as the aasgeet | 
money winner in the Grand Circuit, hav- 
ing $8,000 to his eredit. Geers leads all 
drivers, with $21,19; McHenry ranking 
second, with $15,885; and Gatcomb third, 
with $10,000. 


The first generation of Electioneers is 
rapidly disappearing even in California. | 
The Pacific Breeders’ Futurity recently , 
closed for the produce of mares bred in 
1900, out of 305 mares nominated, but eight | 
were by Electioneer, and but eight were 
bred to sons of Electioneer. 


The little Canadian mare Ione, that 
holds 16 or 17 track records up in Manito- 
ba and that has been campaigned in the 
western circuit this season, never had a 
harness on until she was seven years old. 
She was purchased in Illinois in 189 as 
a two-year-old, and has raised two colts. 
In one of her races this season she was 
separately timed in 208%. | 


Some two or three winters ago the leg- 
islature of Nevada passed a law legalizing 
the destruction of wild horses on the 
range. It is now estimated from available 
returns that since the passage of that 
measure over 6,000 horses have been shot 
as useless cumberers of the ground, and 
now that the demand for range horses in 
that state far exceeds the supply, the de- 
stroyers are bewailing the loss of over 
$250,000, which at present prices the horses 
would have brought if allowed to live 
and be rounded up. 


As a result of this season’s bewildering 
performances, John Nolan has met with a 
compound fracture of the ankle and must 
be destroyed; Georgena is lame and has 
some bad corns, also injured a hind hoof; 
Prince Alert had to be bled, as he was so 
congested in that awful flight against the 
head wind that opening heat at Hartford; 
Henry 8., “corded” badly in his race 
wherein Annie Burns beat him, and Con- , 
ner threw a curb and is lame as a conse-, 
quence, 


Cresceus lowered the world’s trotting 
record for stallions at Cleveland, O., Oc- 
tober 6. His mark is now 2:04, and good 
judges predict that he will beat the 2:08% 
of The Abbot if he is given another op- 
portunity this season. This performance 
is three-quarters of a second better than 
that made by Cresceus at the recent meet- 
ing over the Empire City track. Then he 
lowered the 2:054 of Directum, which had 
stood for six years, Cresceus’ owner and 
driver, George H, Ketchum of Toledo, was 
also his breeder. Mr. Ketchum is one of 
the richest and best-known men in North- 
western Ohio, and has developed into as 
clever a reinsman as there is in the world. 
He is, of course, a professional, but driv- 
ing is more of a fad than a business with 
him. 


The lovers of fine horses will be glad to 
know that the St. Louis Horse Show will 
be held from October 29 to November 3, in- 
clusive, in the Coliseum, a magnificent 
place for the display of horses. Those 
wanting a copy of the prize list should 
address John R. Gentry, secretary and 
manager, Insurance Exchange Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. They may also name other 
persons with post office addresses, and the 
prize list will be forwarded to them. 
Those having fine horses to show should 
lose no time to enter them, as the entries 
close Monday, October 15. The stabling 
arrangements right in the Coliseum are 
first-class. All stock can have stalls in 
the building. Some of our best citizens are 
the patrons of this great show, and when 
it is known that Mr. John R. Gentry is the 
manager all will be satisfied that the af- 
fairs of the show will be managed in the 
most upright manner. Don't forget to 
make the entries or to attend the show 
when it opens. 


A lot of ringers have been caught this 
year, but there are doubtless a lot more 
as yet not uncovered, says the “Horse 
World.” In almost every circuit one or 
more suspicious ones have been seen. In 
one of the minor e¢ircuits a horse ap- 
peared that, to at least one trainer, acted 
like an old timer. In conversation with 
his driver this trainer casually mentioned 
the name of the horse he thought should 
belong to the one under suspicion, and 
when morning came the man and horse 
had disappeared and they were seen no 
more in that circuit, nor so far as can be 
learned the horse has not appeared any- 
where since, under the same name. It is 
doubtful if more than one out of 10 
horses taken out on a ringing tour win 
*nough money to make the venture pay, 
but there are a lot of men who seem to 
want to try the game that others have 
failed at. About the only ones who really 
make ringing pay are such men as those 
who took Perhaps to California where 
they raced him as Walter K. If they had 
been sized up correctly they have been 
engaged in ringing before, and care noth- 
ing for expulsion. They simply change 
their names and go out on another tour 
with the intention of winning as much as 
Possible before being caught. 








RR SA RTE ETI 
Horse Owners! Use 


emplar, Cresceus’ top line goes to neither 
of the two predominant families of the 
day, George Wilkes nor Electioneer, but 
it does go to Alexander's Abdallah, a 
horse that many students of breeding be- 
Neve to have been the greatest progenitor 
of the Hambletonian family. “If the 
question, ‘Where does the trot come 
from?’ be asked of Cresceus, his pedigree 
leaves no uncertainty about the answer,” 
says “Volunteer” in “The Horse Review.” 
“He trots because he was born and bred 
to, and has been schooled to, as the great 
majority of his ancestors, for generations 
before him, have, For half a century, 
often longer, his progenitors, in every 
branch, were selected and bred with 
scrupulous care with the production of 
trotting speed as the one end in view. To- 
day Cresceus is their vindication.” 


On the subject of “ringers” ‘‘The Horse- 
man” periinently says: “As a rule those 
vested with the authority to judge the 
races pay no attention to the horses, other 
than to see that they are properly placed 
at the finish of each heat or punished for 
any infractions of the rules of racing, and 
in that very laxity of the judges lies the 
security of the ringer. If they would de- 
mand before starting the identification of 
every horse in the race, with whose owner 
or driver they are not acquainted, they 
would havé no trouble in uncovering every 
illegal entry. There is not a case on rec- 
ord of the discovery of a ringer that does 
not point the way for judges of racing to 
follow. They have no business to take it 
for granted that every entry is straight. 
On the contrary, it is their duty to pre- 
sume that every person making an entry 
can give satisfactory evidence that such 
entry is eligible to start, and to demand 
that it be given. Failure to furnish it 
would justify the ruling out of the entry 
involved. But until judges of races uni- 
formly assert their authority in the prem- 
ises, the ringer will continue to thrive, 


‘and the history of harness racing in the 


future will be filled with instances like 
that of Little Joker, Walter K., Small 
Hopes, and scores of others, and the work 
of the executive officers of the parent as- 
sociations will continue to be ten times as 
great as it ought to be.” 


L. E. CLEMENT’S HORSE GOSSIP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: E. F. Paugh 
has Plano, son of Adino, 2:21, and his 
full sister, that he bred last spring to 
Anteros, sire of four new ones. In blood 
lines they represent two of the very best 
sons of Hambletonian, George Wilkes and 
Alexander’s Abdallah—the latter coming 
in through his dam a McGregor. Have 
you noticed how proud the people are who 
to-day have stock whose dams belong to 
the family of this son of Major Edsall? 
Just thing of Cresceus, Grattan Boy, York 
Boy and the work they have done this 
season. Adino, 2:21, has added three new 
performers this season, making four at 
eleven years of age. Plano’s oldest colts 
at Carthage are now yearlings. They 
will soon be old enough to sample, and 
then we can judge of him as a sire—but he 
can not fail of siring the very best of 
farm and road horses. 

At St. Louis the bay mare Coinette, by 
Free Coinage, owned by Leeton & Son of 
Walker, Mo., won a record of 2:12% in a 
winning race. She is the first standard 
performer for her ten-year-old sire, and 
will add one more to the valuable band 
of brood mares now in use at the farm, 
sired by Norval, Onward, George Wilkes, 
Mambrino Patchen and others. 

Mr. E. F. Paugh in April, 1900, bought of 
John G. Callison Charm, by Trusty, dam 
Bonnie, by Joe Elmo, 24 dam Nettie, by 
Blakewell’s Hambletonian. The mare is 
now eleven years of age, and in foal to 
Plano. She is of the Joe Elmo pattern, 
and has some good ones among her foals 
that will be heard from. 

The great Transylvania for 1900 has been 
trotted, and goes to the’ credit of the 
Beautiful Bell's family, won by the great 
four-year-old gelding Boralma, the fastest 
four-year-old gelding of the year, and 
equaling the world’s four-year-old gelding 
record, held jointly now with John Nolan, 
2:08, the great Prodigal gelding. The 2:20 
class trotting was won by Stranger, son 
of Easton Wilkes, by George Wilkes. If 
Easton Wilkes had a dam the Year Book 
does not show it. Stranger started as a 
three-year-old May 28, 1897, in 2:40 class, 
and won fourth money. September 8 he 
won three heats in standard time, the last 
three of a six-heat race. His sire, Easton 
Wilkes, is given as a son of George 
Wilkes—no dam and no other standard 
performers. Stranger as a five-year-old 
won three heats in two races, and had 
17 heats in standard time at the close of 
1899. In the 2:20 class at Lexington last 
week he won the fifth heat in 2:12%. 
Stranger is a good horse, but it seems 
very little is known of his breeding, his 
dam being untraced. 

In the 2:12 class trotting Lamp Girl, by 
Walker Morrill, entered the 2:10 list with 
a record of 2:09, and Georgeana, by Mes- 
senger Wilkes, with a record of 2:09%, 
The mourners, early in the season, be- 
cause there were no new 2:10 performers 
in 1900, will observe that at least they 
were a little previous. If I am right, the 
Electioneer’s captured the only two 
world’s records held by the Wilkes horses 
trotting, making now eight for the Elec- 
tioneers to none for the Wilkes horses. 
Walnut Hall, a two-year-old, by Con- 
ductor, won the $5,000 stake for two-year- 
olds, and the two-year-old record for the 
year with a record of 2:24. Only two 
two-year-old trotters have ever beaten 
this, and they were both by Electioneer. 
At Dallas, Tex., the Nevada, Mo., mare 
by Combination, son of Egmont, showed 








that she was one of the good ones, and 
will soon add another good one to the list 


that includes such good ones as Combine, 
2:15%, and Hallie Harris, 2:17. 

St. Louis wants to wake’ up for a meet- 
ing in 1901, and see that there are no 
counter attractions, like the Transylvania. 
Make a circuit with Lexington to follow, 
and not come at the same time. No in- 
terest has been lost in harness races, but 
$500 purses at St. Louis will not bring the 
horses of national reputation, and it takes 
great horses to bring the crowds to see 
harness racing. St. Louis people never 
did turn out to any great extent, but there 
was a time when nearly everyone of our 
lia countics would be represented at the 
St. Louis Fair. The St. Louis papers say 
interest in harness racing is dead. Unite 
the St. Louis Fair with the St. Louis 
Horse Show, give a premium worthy of 
St. Louis for the best saddle stallion, the 
best standard trotting stallion, and a $10,- 
000 stake for 2:40 trotters, and it will 
create almost as bad a blockade on the 
streets as a street car strike, and pay the 
city much better. 





DES MOINES HORSE SHOW. 





The Horse Shows always create more or 
less criticism, The one at Des Moines 
lately held was not exempt. The “Spirit 
of the West”’ says: 

The recent Des Moines Horse Show has 
had the very desirable effect of arousing 
western breeders and fanciers to a fuller 
realization of their interests and their 
capabilities as well as the possibilities of 
the horse business. Every horseman pres- 
ent acquired some valuable new informa- 
tion. He went home with something on 
his mind. It gives him something to 
think about and after carefully weighing 
the subject he cannot but conclude that 
the possibilities of his own business are 
twice greater than he had ever dreamed. 
Many of those who were unable to attend 
or neglected or did not care to; but hav- 
ing learned of the success which it hag 
awakened, are now showing an interest 
and are beseiging this office with their 
many inquiries concerning the quality 
and character of the show and the les- 
sons most Important to breeders and deal- 
ers. It is impossible for us to answer all 
of the inquiries that have been received. 
But will endeavor to answer them in a 
general way, and at some later date will 
furnish to our readers some important 
general and special information upon the 
subject of Home Shows, Show Horses, 
Methods, Classification, Judging, etc. It 
is only too true that a great many horse- 
men who have devoted, many of them 
years to their favorite pursuit, have but 
a general and a rather indefinite idea of 
the methods and plans of showing and 
judging horses in the ring. The following 
from a prominent wesern horseman is a 
fair sample of the class inquiries that we 
are receiving: 

“Spirit of the West: Will you please 
state to your readers the score points re- 
garded in the decision of the judges at the 
recent horse show in classes number 4 
and 17. M.” 
We take it from the undertone of the 
inquiry that its author desires a little in- 
formation other than that worded in the 
statement or has an interest which he 
does not care to divulge. Class 4 was for 
best standard bred horse. While the Na- 
tional Horse Show Association defines the 
word horse to mean stallion, mare or geld- 
ing, the intention here was to offer this 
class for stallions, and it was so limited 
and judged. Unfortunately the stallion 
ewners of this section did not appreciaie 
the value of this opportunity, and the 
entry list could hardly be said to include 
a fair representation of our best type of 
the standard bred horse. In this class the 
judges in making up the award made 
their aim, there being no special condi- 
tions named, to judge for the best stand- 
ard bred horse of his type. 

We are too well aware that the great 
standard bred horse cannot be said to 
be established as a type of horse, but 
There are several useful and meritorious 
types of this most useful breed. This was 
made only too evident by the different 
types of horses shown in this class. 

Sir Consul, the first prize winner is a 
large horse and won because of his su- 
perior general symetrical conformation, 
his style, manners and comeliness. His 
perfect showing manners and superb con- 
dition counting very much in his favor. 
He is, of course, registered as standard 
bred and sound, after the manner of judg- 
ing breeding animals. 

Sir Consul was also shown in class 17, 
“For Model Horse."’ This class was an- 
nounced with these conditions: The most 
perfect type of horse. Beauty to count 
50 per cent, conformation 2 per cent, style 
15 per cent, soundness 10 per cent. Even 
with the aid of this scale the judging in 
this class was largely discretionary with 
the judges. The award was made to 
Thornton Star, the handsome Missouri 
saddle stallion. Sir Consul, second. 

In these classes the importance of fit- 
ting horses up to show condition was 
very evident. While there was probably 
nothing in either class that could have 
changed the award, yet in better condi- 
tion they would have made a much bet- 
ter showing. An illustration to make this 
point a little plainer might give a better 
idea of our argument. At the recent Iowa 
State Fair, Sir Consul was awarded first 
premium in the class for standard bred 
stallions over Brown Baga, purely on 
this point. Any horseman who has ever 
seen Brown Baga (formerly Brown Boy) 
trotting record 2:14%, will remember him 
as of the very highest type of the trotting 
bred horse. He is a handsome horse either 
standing or in action, of great style, ac- 
tion and speed, a beautiful coat, color and 
conformation, and to the best of our 
knowledge perfectly sound. He is, under 
the same conditions, the superior of Sir 
Consul. But his managers made the fatal 
mistake of putting him in the show ring 
while in racing condition. Show form and 
racing form are two widely different con- 
ditions, and the changing of a horse from 
one form to the other will change his 
whole general appearance. The judge 
who is altogether unfamiliar with the in- 
dividual merits of the different candi- 


dates, is not expected an 


will not at- 
tempt to judge a horse jn . y other form 
than that which is shown in the ring. He 


should not and will not mak« any allow- 


ance On account of a failure to show 
form. To many horsemen | his will serve 
as one of the lessons of the horse show 


and another year the) 
against it. It doesn’t mear 
be classed higher 


hould guard 
that beef will 





than quality; but it 
means that the unprejudiced judge can 
not see that quality unless the horse be 
in condition to show it. 
AUTUMN CARE OF HORSES 





Everyone who has ever 
a horse knows that he 


had the care of 


sheds his coat 
twice a year, says a writer in an English 
exchange. In the spring h« lays aside his 
warm, heavy coat of long hair, and puts 
on one that is short, fine and sleek. As 


winter approaches this in turn is shed and 
his warm, heavy winter garment is again 
put on. We should not lose sight of the 
fact that the growth of this heavy coat 
of long hair is a tremendous drain on the 
vitality of the animal, and nature must 
be assisted without stint if the horse is to 
go into winter in good condition. This 
autumn shedding comes when the horse is 
kept busy at rather heavy work. We 
have all noticed that he is apt to lose in 
flesh, is low spirited and peculiarly sub- 
ject to coughs, colds, and so-called ‘‘dis- 
temper.”" If he is not given some extra 
care now he will go into winter in poor 
condition, and will probably remain so. 
We should not forget the old saying: 
“The animal that is in good condition 
when cold weather comes, is already half 
wintered."" The horse that is idle most of 
the time in winter, and has warm, com- 
fortable quarters, can be kept in splendid 
condition on hay and fodder and a very 
little grain, provided he was in good 
condition when winter closed in. It is 
bad practice to leave horses out in the 
cold and storms with the mistaken no- 
tion that it toughens them. An acquaint- 
ance of the writer does this regularly. 
Last winter he let four horses have the 
run of a meadow, with an open shed and 
a hay stack for food and shelter. He 
argued that they could get some grass 
when there was no snow, and the cold 
weather would freeze out all disease and 
“toughen them up” for the summer. The 
weather last winter was equal to the oc- 
casion. It froze the diseases out of two 
of them, also the life. Another died short- 
ly after work began in the spring. After 
frosty nights become the rule the horse 
should be housed at night and turned out 
in the day instead. We should be especial- 
ly careful to keep him sheltered from the 
first cold storms in the autumn, now close 
at hand, when his vitality is apt to be 
below par. 

With most horse owners this is one of 
the busiest seasons of the year, and many 
find it next to impossible to groom the 
horses as carefully as should be. An au- 
thority has said that currying is 
equal to two quarts of oats."’ It certainly 
is a great aid in keeping him in condition 
when shedding his coat. The loose hair 
is irritating to the skin, and is one of the 
chief causes of his rubbing at this season. 
Besides, the friction of the currycomb is 
a great stimulant to the organs, removes 
all the dandruff, and aids a quick, healihy 
shedding of the coat. All! this is brought 
about by good daily rubbing down with 
comb and brush, This is always given to 
horses for the show ring, the track 
and the fire departmerits of towns. But 
there is one way in which every one may 
lend a tremendous aid at this critical sea- 
son, and that is in the way of extra feed- 
ing. We must not forget that all waste 
tissue, heat and action must come from 
the feed, as well as the building of the 
new coat. For many years it has been 
the writer’s custom to feed more grain 
in the autumn than at any other season. 
It has been taught by long experience. No 
better feed for a part ration exists than 
new corn. It is easily crushed, the horse 
eats it with great relish, and it is both 
stimulating and nourishing. We usually 
give daily one feed of ground oats and 
two of new corn, and it is fed at this time 
rather liberally. By ‘“‘liberally’’ we mean 
six or seven ears. We depend on clover 
hay for the most part, and never feed 
more than half the grain that some do. 
Fed in this way we have never had a case 
of colic from this cause. It always sends 
sound horses into winter, in good flesh, 
high spirits and fine condition. 

The coming four weeks are a trying 
period to the farm teams. They are not 
yet fully inured to hard work; they are 
kept long hours in the fields, crowded full 
of very hard labor; and the average day 
temperature has reached the discomfort 
point, while some days are so warm and 
the air so muggy that severe exertion is 
rapidly destructive of strength and en- 
ergy. The success of the year’s opera- 
tions will depend in no smal] measure on 
such care of the horses that their strength 
will be sufficient for hard labor, not only 
now, but through the autumn, and not 
only that, they will be able to do the work 
required, but to do it without serious in- 
jury. Horse labor, and much of it, is re- 
quired in farming. If the teams break 
down, the ground cannot be well prepared, 
the crops thoroughly cultivated, nor har- 
vesting done at the right time and in the 
right manner. A weakening of the teams 
at certain times will be little short of dis- 
astrous; hence, this matter of conserving 
their strength and health is by no means 
an unimportant one. It should receive 
eareful consideration—much more than 
they give it. Strength, as observed above, 
is derived from the food consumed, and 
on it largely depends the health of the 
animals. Feeding of the teams should be 
the first point for attention. We have 
found it not safe to, trust this to hired 
hands. If the horse owner works a field 
he should quit at noon and evening in 
time to have the feed in the boxes and 
mangers when the hands bring in their 
teams. and if he does not work in the field 
getting ready the feed for the teams 
should be a part of his work. It is not 
advisable to leave the feeding to the 
hands, though they be above the average 
in in and trustness. The man 
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that is a stranger to the teams, or has 
known them only a season or two, cannot 
know their peculiarities and the special 
requirements of each animal as to feed 
and care, as the owner himself can and 
should. The knowledge that you alone 
have of each horse makes it possible for 
you to feed better than your employees. 
Many feed too much grain to horses, es- 
pecially in the winter, put also during the 
spring and summer. At no time should 
the horse have all the grain he will eat, 
and certainly he should have no more 
than he will eat up clean at each meal; 
yet very frequently one may find corn re- 
maining in the feed boxes after the driver 
had taken the teams afield. The owners 
of many farm horses give their horses all 





the grain they will’eat, and the 
eat very little, if any, hay. 


animals 
Such fe eding 


is very wasteful. It fs extravagant as to 
feed and injurious to the horse. Horses 
so fed are poor and weakened by midsum- 


mer, while if fed 50 to 60 per cent as much 
Srain and as much stover as they 
for, they would be in good flesh, 
and vigorous, with keen appetite and good 
digestion. Quite frequently one hears the 
observation: “I do not understand how 
you keep your teams in such good flesh 
and heart; they do more work than mine, 
but mine get poor and worked down in 
spite of all that I can do.” One can only 
reply: “My horses eat about half as much 
grain as yours, and all the good hay they 
want. That is the secret.” Eating only 
rich, concentrated food, the animals’ ap- 
petites become cloyed and their digestion 
impaired. The food does not make in the 
stomach that bulk that is necessary to 
good digestion: and grain or meal alone 
is apt to form in the stomach into masses 
almost impossible of digestion— something 
prevented by an admixture of coarse feed. 
It is better to cut the hay and mix it with 
the grain, but this is not necessary. The 
point is to give the horses only about 
one-half to two-thirds of the grain they 
would eat, and all the good hay they will 
eat afterwards. 

Oats are superior to corn and timothy 
hay is probably superior to clover; but 
some corn, even in midsummer, should be 
given, and if nicely cured, early-cut red 
clover hay is obtainable, there is no need 
to worry about timothy. Horses are very 
fond of clover hay when it is cut early 
and cured nicely, and often prefer the 
best clover hay to, the best timothy hay. 
If clover hay is good, horses eat it in 
preference to grain. Such hay keeps them 
in good flesh and nourishes them well. 
Corn is not the best feed for horses in 
hot weather. It is too heating—too rich 
in the fats and carbon hydrates; and be- 
cause of this it is not the best muscle- 
former. The horse's work is at the ex- 
pense of muscle; hence both his bodily 
waste and comfort demand a food having 
a good proportion of the protein com- 
pounds. Oats are such a food. They are 
very nourishing and they are not heating. 
We have never seen oats so high priced 
that it did not pay to feed some of them 
to horses at hard work in hot weather. 
But where corn is produced abundantly 
and cheaply it does not pay to feed only 
oats. It is well to make two-thirds of the 
grain ration corn both morning and even- 
and at 


cared 
strong 


ing, noon feed all oats, or oats 
and wheat bran. Horses should have at 
least 7 minutes for each meal. If they 


finish eating in less time, as they probably 
will, nothing will be lost by giving them 
a few moments’ rest, and digestion will 
be better if it is well under way before 
the animals begin work. 
ty minutes longer given the horses at 
meals will be more than made up by 
quicker and more vigorous action in the 


Fifteen or twen- 








field. The horse that has 75 minutes for 
meals can, and will, do more work than 
the horse that has only 4 minuies. 
CARE OF HORSE'S SHOULDERS. 
City papers contain frequently accounts 
of the arrests of teamsters by agents of 
humane societies for working horses that 
have sore shoulders. It is hard that a 
horse should be made to press a bruised 
shoulder against a collar, as is far too 
| often the case upon some farms, bruising 
and galling can often be prevented by a 
| little care at the right time, The hard 
| leather collar is one of the very best if it 


fits, and the fitting is best done by soak- 
ing it over night in water and then draw- 
ing it into proper shape on the neck with 
hames of the right shape, The collar 
should fit pretty close to the sides of the 
neck, Wherever it is indented by the 
shoulder after being softened with water 
and used half a day it should be pounded 
with the round end of a stick—a heavy 
auger handle is good for this purpose— 
until an undue pressure can come upon 
the part of the shoulder that made the 
indentation. If the shoulder is already 
bruised, soaking and pounding the collar 
where it strikes the bruise will help very 
much. The collar should be made to con- 
form to the shape of the shouders. If 
there is any pole weight that cannot be 
remedied in use of grain-drill drill or har- 
row, use a zinc pad on top of the neck, 
to keep the draft at the right point on 
the shoulder. Bathe the shoulders with 
cold water noon and night in hot weather, 
and oak-bark tea is excellent if there is 
the least tenderness. Grain cannot keep 
fat on a horse that is at work with sore 
shoulders. For economy’s sake, and es- 
pecially for rights’ sake, keep the should- 
ers of horses from being bruised or 
chafed. 


KENDALL'S SPAVIN CURE. 





307 Briggs St., Harrisburg, Pa., Feb. 18, 

1899. 

DR. B. J. KENDALL CO. 

Dear Sirs:—Enclosed you will please find 
2cts., for which you will please send me 
by return mail your Book which you ad- 
vertise in your ‘Treatise on the Horse,” 
which is given away by the Druggists of 
which I have one. I have also used your 
Kendall's Spavin Cure four years, and 
found it gave satisfaction. 

I cured a Curb which I sprung on a 
young mare some four years ago. Kindly 
send the Book entitled “The Doctor at 
Home,” and oblige. 8. H. MORRC W. 


HAVE YOU A GOOD WINDMILL? 





No farm is complete without a wind 
power mill. It pumps water, saws wood, 
grinds feed, chops fodder and works 
gladly and freely every day in the year. 
In this connection we call attention io 
the advertisement in another column of 
The Aermotor Co., Chicago, IIl. We 
heartily indorse and recommend this great 
concern and advise our readers to corre- 
spond with them for catalog and full 
particulars. 
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EF'OR SALE! 


Sixty good black Missouri and Kentucky Jacks and Jennets. Lime- 
stone Mammoth 298 and Clermont 115, sons of Superior Mammoth 124 and 
Day Star 22, first and second premium jacks at the World’s Fair, 1893, at 


the head of our herd. 


L. M. MONSEES & SONS, 
Props. of Limes'one Valley Farm, SMITHTON, MO. 








Ceterinary. 


Answers to questions in this depart- 
ment are given by Dr. T. E. White, form- 
er State Veterinarian for Missouri, Seda- 
Ha, Mo, Write questions on one side of 
paper only, and separate from other busi- 
ness. Those wishing a written reply pri- 
vately must accompany their requests 
with a fee of one dollar, the professional 
opinion being one of private advantage. 











SHEEP AND LAMB AILING.—I have 
some sheep swelled under the jaw. They 
Stand with their heads down and refuse to 
eat. Please give remedy. I also have 
some lambs that walk like a foundered 
horse. They tremble in their limbs, and 
lie down most all the time. I have 
amined them. Their feet are not sore. 
They have been on good pasiure, but have 
had poor water. L. B. J. 

Vernon Co., Mo. 

A soft swelling under and between the 
lower jawbones of sheep is only a general 
symptom that is present in a number of 
numerous diseases in sheep, consequently 
your history is not a sufficient one upon 
which to make a diagnosis. I would sug- 
gest that you consult with Dr. A. D. 
Knowles, a veterinary surgeon of ability, 
who practices his profession in Nevada, 
Mo. 


ex- 


BARREN COW.—I have a very fine Jer- 
sey heifer, 16 months old, extra large, and 
in fine condition, that seems to be barren. 
I have bred her the fourth time, changing 
bulls twice, and she is in heat this morn- 
ing, to-day being the 30th day since she 
was served by bull last. The three times 


preceding this she went 21, 20 and 22 
days, respectively, between each heat. 
She has free access to fine grass run, 


plenty of cool well water and shade. I 
also feed her two gallons dry wheat bran 
per day. There is only one cow, her dam, 
running in pasture with her. Information 
from you or one of the readers of the 
RURAL WORLD, will be appreciated 

Smith Co., Texas. JOE CROSS. 

If the ovaries of the female are perfectly 
healthy and anatomically perfect other- 
wise so that they secrete perfect and 
healthy ovum, there is no reason for 
sterility if stinted to a proven male. How- 
ever, sometimes the neck of the uterus 
or womb is so constricted that it is im- 
possible for the spermatazoa to enter; in 
such cases it is quite common to enlarge 
the constricted os with the finger. It 
should only be done when the animal is in 
heat, and after manipulation, serve her 
immediately. 


LIVER FLUKE.—We have a flock of 
sheep that is diseased. Some men say it 
is the old time “sheep rot.’ They seem 
to dwindle away and die one at a time. 
We have opened some of them and there 
seemed to be no blood in them, but water 
instead, and the flesh was almost white, 
while their livers were so rotten that they 
stunk when they first died. They eat 
heartily until a day or two before they 
die, when they will eat nothing. We keep 
them in the lot at night and in the morn- 
ing on driving them from their bed they 
will commence to cough and sneeze, and 
they blow out great strings of snot. There 
has been no sheep on the place since I 
can remember until these were brought 
there, January 7. They had a goodly 
number of lambs, which were strong and 
hearty when they came (in the month 
of April). We have lost but few lambs, 
mostly old sheep, some of which were 
our fattest ewes last spring. There are 
some ewes and some of the lambs that 
seem healthy now and are fat, while the 
majority of them are doing no good. Is 
there any cure for this disease, whatever 








it is? I have never seen sheep rot men- 
tioned in your columns, and think prob- 
ably they have given it a new name, and 
any information through your columns 
would be thankfully received. We have 
let the sheep run on grass all summer 
and have fed nothing since the first of 
May, until about two weeks ago, when 


| we commenced feeding oats and corn, 


which most of them eat freely. I have 


|tried to make this as plain as I could, 


stating all the symptoms. They have had 
good well water to drink, and salt by 
them. R. H. BAKER, 


| Caldwell Co., Mo. 


Older veterinarians and shepherds called 
this disease ‘‘sheep rot,”’ because of the 
rotten condition of the liver. Later dis- 
coveries have revealed the fact that the 
direct cause was a worm in the ducts, 
urine, etc. This worm or fluke, as it is 
known, grows and thrives in damp past- 
ures, and sheep grazing on such pastures 
get the fluke into their viscera from the 
grass they eat. As salt is the best known 
remedy to kill the fluke, it should be 
thickly strewn over the field at least once 
a year. The sheep should also be salted, 
whether sick or not, for if the liver is 
inf the di will eventually de- 
velop unless arrested by proper treat- 
ment. The amount necessary for one sheep 
is one ounce of salt to a half cup of water. 
To be given every other day as a drench. 
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Will remove them am 

leave no blemixh, Does 

hob remove the hair, and 

Pleasant to use. Cures any 
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If you have anything the matter with your 
horse tne foliowing: 
Trade 


Fistula. 
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,HAMER’S SURE CURE. _ 
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order and returned 
Ref_this VERMOM Bank, Vermont 
H. HAM! NT, ti 
r, Dear Sir: 


6 We have cured several cases of Fistula, 
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ILLUSTRA’ CATALOGUE 
Hardware, Roofing, 

Rope Ss. 


PRICES ALF of O 
Chicago House Wrecking Co, 7-525 Jrap 5 


Coleman, Mich., March 18, 1900. 
H. H. Hamer. Dear Sir:--Your Sure Cure 
is just the thing—it works like a charm. 
I ik it is the best all-around ine 
I have ever used. It should be in the 
hands of all the V. 8S. in the United States. 
It is doing wonders for me. Yours truly, 

DR. E. J. MARTINDALE, V. 8. 
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Home Cirele. 


with so much to do; yet when one 
how she does enjoy it! I 
home geis to be a habit 
if encouraged Another thought comes to 


j 
| visit 
lis able to go 
think staying at 








Written for RURAL WORLD 
HARVEST HOME 





Across the field of waving, trembling 
grain, 

Wings the queenly quai! with her ro al 
train; 

And rustics race with the shimmering 
sun, 

As o'er the golden grain the reapers 

From Eastern hills crowned with trees 


and vines, 


To old Oregon—land of peaks and pines 





arvest 


me: if women would keep their clothes 
as nearly as possible in one place lots of 
the rush would be avoided when they do 
get to go. Also give the good man of the 
household to understand that this thing 
of going to church is to be an every Sun- 


day business, and as our worthy president 
at school used to say, “let him take due 
otice and govern himself accordingly.” 
To me there is no day in the week so 
njoyable as Sunday Il try to prepare 
my dinner as nearly as possible the day 


prepared then 
Sunday morn- 
to church, 
town or 


before, and what cannot be 
I finish at breafast 
ng A short drive 
whether we attend services in 

After services I always go out 
refreshed blessed by having 
There is no sermon, however 
but has in it some 


time 
brings us 


ountry 
feeling and 
been there 
poorly delivered, good 
thought 

if friends come home 
share our cold dinner 
left for night or the 
one comes or we go nowhere, 
there is. 
believe, 


with us, they 
dishes are 
And if no 
a long, 


and the 
morrow. 
what 
nice rest 
I do not 
have the 
ing thirty 
she and 
‘laid me out,” 


however, that I would 
courage of Idyll and enjoy liv- 

miles from town That trip 
her daughter took would have 
and truly. The only 
had that what- 
to scare at, it 
for the 
for them. 


really 
would have 
had 
be at bicycles, 
too bad and hilly 


consolation I 


}ever else the horses 


would not roads 


would be 


Hear the giad chorus shouting “| 
home 
That echoes from the Rio Grande 
Nome! 
Now murky clouds the itumn sun doth 
kiss 
And lightning flash like copper serpents 
hiss 
But safe “neath the roof of the barn s 
old 
Is st ad tt grain like treasured gold 
Ss. F. GILLESPIE. 
Washington, D. C 
Written for the RURAL WORLD 
AUNT JOANNA SPEAKS IN MEETING 
4 
See here, Mr. “J. M. F you are too 
severe; you are a man or you would know 
that the poor little “wife” wrote hat let- | 
ter when she was all tired out, and sent 
waiting to read it over and 


it without 
weigh iis importance 
she has married a man 
think more of a hundred dollar calf than 
he does of her i that 


It is possible that 


who really 
have suspected 
such cases exist 

“Every heart knoweth its own sorrow, 
should not judge these heart cries 

For my part, I could see a 
little picture as I read that 
letter. There are better 
hundred-dollar 


and we 
too severely 
very pitiful 
country wife's 
things in this 
calves. There 
than hundred dollar bills 
Hard work 


world than 
is something better, 
that something 
and no holiday 


even, 


is happiness 


are depressing to most persons. Country 
preachers, too, are sometimes tiresome, 
but there is really no excuse for the Sun- 
day guests, unless they are urgently in- 
vited to the dinner Sometimes good- 
natured, would-be-popular, unthinking 


husbands do the inviting at the close of 


church, but sensible people should not 


accept their invitations. Let the request 
come from the one who has to prepare 
the meal; then she must not complain if 
her invitation is accepted. 

I know men (by sight) who are very 
particular to have their horses rest on 


Sunday, but who seem to think the wom- 


en of their households can work day and 


night, Sundays and week days, almost 
without any rest whatever. I am appre- 
hensive that “country wife’ has a man of 
that sort. As to desiring to make a good 
appearance, she deserves credit for it. 
Country people have just as little excuse 
for being twenty years behind the styles 


town folks have. I 


as a majority of the 

know a whole lot of country people who 
dress just as tasiefully and up-to-date 
as city people do, in fact, you could not 
pick them out in a crowd as being from 
the rural districts, except for their fine 
healthy looks, and independent manners. 
Nor do I like the flings at the city boys 
either, they are no more to be bullied be- 


cause of their than are the 
country lads because of theirs. There are 
some very excellent business men all over 
this country who began their careers in 
and grocery stores. 


occupation 


dry goods 

It is not what a man does, 
is that makes the difference 
man. A country boor 
ruffian if his environments 
A country gentleman will be a 
gentleman wherever placed, as will 
1 city gentleman be. It is not the occupa- 
tion, but the man, that we 
Then those “flats,” you must 
the space a few feet, the parlor 
say 10x10, 


but what he 
between man 
would be a 
were 


and 

town 
changed 
also 


must consider. 

enlarge 
and bed- 
room at least, and we shall not 
quarrel. 

In regard to the 
girls, a word to 
marry the man who has a good disposition, 
a kind heart, a reasonable amount of com- 
mon sense, some occupation that will pro- 
vide a living. Then establish a home and 
be willing to do your part; do not expect 
that matrimony is the end of care, it is 
usually but the beginning. Yet it is the 
only true live. And happiness 
enough always grows out of a true uhion, 
notwithstanding the worry. and work. The 
best rule to follow is this: Marry the man 
you love, and who truly loves you; be 
sure that he is a good man, of good fam- 
ily, and of good habits, then success and 
happiness -asonably sure. 

AUNT JOANNA. 


question of marriage— 
you—my advice is to 


way to 


are re 


Written for the RURAL WORLD 
HOW JOHN’S WIFE MANAGES 


For two years the RURAL WORLD has | 


been a constant visitor in our home, and 
-each week has found a hearty welcome. 
How 
Home Circle and often have I thought I 
would write to it. A feeling of timidity 
has restrained me, however. My hand has 
long been out of practice, and I fear that 
what I say may be awkwardly expressed. 
Though born and reared in town, it is but 
of late years that I have lived in the 
country, yet the love of country life was 
born in me. As a child I desired above all 
things to live on a farm. Everything, 
however, about farm life is not as delight- 
ful as I, viewing it from a distance, be- 
lieved it to be. 
“A Country Howard Co., 


Wife" from 


Mo., has indeed my sympathy, for I, too, 
was married in the spring and went 


through about such another experience as 
did she. But did she not find some 
recompense for all her toil? Was it all 
work and no play? Did she not once in 
awhile find time to enjoy the beauties 
of nature? At any rate, I did. 

It was provoking when the old turkey 
hen would go to the creek bank to lay 
instead of to the turkey pen; but I could 
not blame her for it was a lovely place. 
The water ran along dripping over rocks, 
making music as it went; and how sweet 
the violets were as they popped out from 
among their green leaves. I always went 
back to the house rested and refreshed 
after my trip. 

It’s true, one has not much time to 


used SIXTY YBARS by 
Hae been, eed SHEERS for thelr OHILDREN 
WHILE PERFECT 
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does 


I have enjoyed the letters of the | 


I have been much interested in Idyll's 
lletters, as well as in many others. I 
|imagine Mrs. Mary Anderson as a lovely 


| lady, with a houseful of girls of her own. 
Il would enjoy dropping in on Mrs. Single- 
of these afternoons, and going 
out to see her chickens with her, for 
we have that hobby in common. My hus- 
band says I know every hen and chicken 
on the place and its age. But that is 
| rather an exaggerated view of the case. 
I have quite a nice lot of pullets 
| laying now (the 10h of September). The 
| Plymouth Rocks are my favorites for the 
farm. After the Home Circle friends I 
always look for Mr. Heaton’s letter. His 


ton some 


However, 


views of things are always helpful. 
“JOHN'S WIFE 
| Howard Co., Mo. 

We most heartily welcome ‘John's 
Wife’ to the Home Circle, and really feel 
that we ought to congratulate John on 
having such a wholesome spirited help- 
meet. Yes, the careful planning helps to 
make Sunday the day of rest it was de- 


signed to be It would be a good plan for 
“John's Wife’ to write of the dishes she 


| prepares for Sunday dinners. 


RURAL WORLD. 


Written for the 
AZARIAH HUGGINS’'S HEN RANCH. 


To avoid indirection or circumlocution, I 
am Azariah Huggins, and this is my wife, 
| Murtilda. That I should have been the 
proprietor hen ranch and that hen 
ranch as profitable as I have made this 
would only a few months ago have to 
impossible, if not absurd. 
What can be done, materially and finan- 
cially in any section of wild, 
half-populated 
imagination to conceive or pen to picture; 
but it active faith, unremitting 
zeal, and some little knowledge of hen, or 
ornithology. The magnificent start I now 
have on the high fortune 
superinduced by my organs of vision rest- 
ing on an article in an agricultural pa- 
per, “Poultry for Profit." Somehow it 
beat its way into me, stuck and staid 
with me, letting loose for an in- 
stant. One day when this article got its 
well into my epidermis, | 
wife by crying out: 


ofa 


one, 
me seemed 


semi-barren 


and country is beyond 


requires 


road to was 


never 
business edge 
startled my 
| ‘*Murtilda!”’ 
“What?” 
Murtilda always answers, 
said ‘“‘what?"’ | went on and said, ‘“‘Mur- 
tilda, we have poor long enough.” 
| It was really startling to Murtilda, for she 


good 


says she 
and when she 


been 


|had been of the mind that we always 
| were to remain poor. Her face brightened 
}up like a child's at the approach of 


Christmas; or in expectation of a birth- 


| day gift as she said, “‘How do you know, 
Azariah?"" Some women would have said, 
| °° oo ” 
}“‘Are you sure? others, I guess not. 


A very certain chain or concatenation 
of events.” 

“Well, Azariah, you do use such big 
words;—concatenation must be a hard 
nation, for I do not understand it. On 
what will our wealth be based?” 

“On poultry,” said 1; preudty placing wy 
| finger in my vest armlet and swelting up 
like a bull frog in warm spring weather. 

“Poultry, Azariah; do you mean chick- 
ens and eggs?” 
‘Eggs—sackly 


Each implying or expressing a doubt, but 
Murtilda, she knew that I knew, and 
she wanted to know how. 

“By intuition,” said I. 

“And what's that, Azariah?” 
| “Finding out without the trouble of fig- 
uring.”’ 
; “What will , bring our wealth about, 
} Azariah?”’ 


my dear;"’ I replied, try- 
ing to be funny, and giving her a poke 
with my finger under her left fifth rib. 
“Poultry for Profit;"’ I've been cogitating 
on it, and the plan is feasible. 

“But not without money aid Murtilda, 
as she reached into her dress lining where 
| she hides her pocket and drew forth sixty- 
|} seven dollars and seventy-three cents. 
| “This is our nest egg, Azariah, and ex- 
cepting the seventy-three cents for a 
| little matter of needles and thread, you 
}ean hatch it into poultry.’ With that 
|clever remark Murtilda went singing to 
}her kettles and cookery, and I with an 
old sack to my distant neighbor's after 
laying hens. 

“I want to go into partnership with some 
fowls, furnishing shelter, perches, nests, 
ground bone, broken shells, chopped feed, 
whole corn, water clear, water medicated; 
letting them give me eggs. Such was my 
usual formula as I would approach a 
neighbor with this added remark through 
clenched teeth and from beneath a brist- 
ling mustache: I must have some good 
laying hens; I'll pay for them if I can 
get them that way."" As my manner was 
generally a bit fierce and my hair a little 
kinky the women folks would usually 
tumble to my inference and let me have 
the hens at a good lay, which is what one 
wants of a hen, of course. T got Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Dominicks, white and red 
Leghorns, Black Spanish, Games, Minor- 
eas, Houdans, Cochins, Langshans, cim- 
mon dunghills, ete. Everywhere I went 
I found that their hens were the best, 
and as the best was what I was after, I 
took them. 

There was good shelter under the house 
where I arranged perches and nests; also 
a run way among some willows on a low 
stretch of ground on our side of the road. 
It was a motley congregation of fowls. and 
wife and IT took turn about laughing at 
their tricks and “comicalities.”’ 

Now that IT had the poultry the next 
thing was to lock for the profit. My sixty- 
seven dollars were nearly all gone, and as 
the davs passed we gathered but few 
eggs. those from a few Buff Cochins I 
had boveht of an old colored Indy near 
Seare Crow Schoothouse. A_ nest not 
laid in has a mournfel “might-have-been” 
sort of a look, ard the rests we had ar- 
re-eed had this same ennearane, 

Seorch amore the willows, or In neigh- 
bor Deen's etump feld across the road, 
ar in other likely place as we world. we 
found, prac‘ically, ro eggs. JT shell hove 
te reserve for another paper the success- 


ful side of this narrative. 
c.. R. DAVIDSON. 









Daviess Co., Ky. 





THINGS THAT NEVER DIE 


The pure, the bright, the beautiful, 
That stirred our hearts in youth, 

The impulses to wordless prayer, 
The streams of love and truth; 

The longings after something lost, 
The spirit'’s yearning cry, 

The striving after better hopes— 
These things can never die. 


The timid hand stretched forth to aid 
A brother in his need; 

A kindly word in grief’s dark hour, 
That proves a friend indeed; 

The plea of mercy softly breathed, 
When justice threatens high, 

The sorrow of a contrite heart— 
These things shall never die 


The cruel and the bitter word 
That wounded as it fell; 

The chilling want of sympathy 
We feel but never tell; 

The hard repulse that chills the heart 
Whose bounding high, 

In an wnfading record kept— 

; These things shall never die. 


hopes are 


for every hand 
work to do; 


Let nothing pass, 
Must find some 
Lose not a chance to waken love 
Be firm, and just, and true; 
So shall a light that cannot fade 
Beam on thee from on high, 
And angel voices say to thee, 
These things shall never die. 
Charles Dickens. 
RURAL WORLD 
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THE COUNTRY GRAVEYARD. 





The statement and criticism in this ar- 
ticle may not hold good for all the country 
graveyards, as there are exceptions to 
all rules; but they will hold good for a big 
majority, for those that have 
come under my observation, not only in 
Missouri, but in other states. 

As a general rule how neglected, how 
forsaken and forlorn appears the last 
resting place of those that have departed 
from this life. You, reader, you who have 
some dear ones, father, mother, brother, 
sister or little one, whom you have latd 
until the trumpet of resurrection 
‘sounds; go forth, arrange and embelljsh 
their graves. I approached several 
on this The following 
are some of the answers I received: “You 
right, it must be attended to."" “Sure, 
will attend to it some day." “I am so 
busy, I have no time." “It is a shame, 
I know I have been very negligent, but 
then we will see to it,’ etc., ete. Still the 
forlorn, forsaken and neglected appear- 
ance is still there, it never has been at- 
tended to. The if you can call 
them such, are either as level as the sur- 


especially 


to rest 


have 


parties question. 


are 


graves, 


rounding ground, no mound to mark 
them, or else, worse yet, they are sunken. 


True, there a stone, a plank or a 
monument somewhere near that grave to 
notify the stranger that so and so has 
departed this life, and that he or she was 
cherished by all, ete. But in looking about 
you unless it be 
standing. 


may be 


cannot see the grave, 
that sunken spot where 
In dismay, you step aside. 
been standing on that very 
few years ago a grave 
ceive the mortal remains of whom? 
mother? Let us, you and I, reader, 
back on the day 


you are 
Yes, 


spot, 


you have 
where a 
to re- 
Ofa 
look 
was laid to rest. Do 


was ready 


she 


you see that sad procession winding iis 
slow and solemn way over the country 
road? Here it is ut last. The coffin is 


tenderly taken from the conveyance that 
brought it here. Slowly and with gentle 
care it is lowered into the grave, and the 


minister with bared head says a few 


words, kind words about her. A hymn is 
sung, and the words: “‘Dust thou art to 
dust thou shall return,’ are spoken. A 
few spadefulls of earth are thrown, the 
grave is filled and it is over 

Now, reader, let us look about us. Do 


you see the husband of the departed? No, 
he is not weeping. But you see by his 
staring and heaving chest he too 
well realizes that on earth she is no more. 
By his side stand his, their, children. See 
those tears, hear those sobs. See that fair- 
haired lass of twelve summers who amidst 
her tears sobs out: “Oh, mamma, mamma, 

But all is over, the friends 
afflicted and with kind and 
depart. The husband 
her and are 


eyes 


my mamma.” 
surround the 
loving words spoken, 
and children linger by 
reluctant to leave. 

so a tombstone 
A few plants are 
sown and that is 
they were going 


grave 
In a month or is erected. 
The grave is arranged. 

placed about. Seeds are 
the end of it. Oh, 
to take good care of mother's grave, but 
then they have been so busy, you know. 
The husband had his crops to attend to. 
Still he could find time to go to town and 
talk politics, religion, the weather, etc. 
And the children? You ask, O, well, the 
children, you know, they have to work, 
dresses to make, parties to attend, etc. 
But in that country graveyard there is a 


yes, 








grave. It is forsaken and forlorn, and 
that grave contains the 
mother. 


remains of a 


Once in 
back, 
ailing, 
was 
head. 


awhile their thoughts will go 
and they will see that mother, sick, 
pale, lying in her bed.: The doctor 
sent for. He shook his 
She knew her journey’s end was 
but did fear the end. She had 
been a devoted wife, and better still, a lov- 
ing mother. She called the children about 
her. She told them she had done her duty 
and she did not fear to die. She loved to 
and death was naught but a 
sounder sleep; ‘twas naught but a quiet 
haven. 


came and 


near, not 


sleep, 


“Less of this 
Heaven.” 


cold world, the more of 


She told them to be 
women, Christians, 
plies. She bade 
her 


brave, to be 
what the name 
them all farewell. Her 
loving motherly eyes were 
clouded with the shadow that soon was to 
close them to those that had departed 
before her. 

How they wept! What an emptiness in 
their lives! What would they not have 
done to have mother back with them? But 
yet in that little graveyard there is a 
grave that is forgotten and forlorn. 

Shame, | say unto you, that helpmate 
that sacrificed herself for you. Yet you 
cannot find the time to arrange her grave. 

Shame, to you children, you who to- 
day maybe are men and women. Shame, 
that the one who nursed you, who soft- 
ened the vicissitudes in your baby lives, 
who held you to her bosom and dried your 
tears, who maybe many a night stood 
vigil by your bedside when you were ill, 
lies in a grave that you haven’t time to 
care for. 

Make time, take time, steal time, but 
keep the graves of those you loved and 
whose memory you should love, keep their 
graves green. Show respect and love to 
the memory of the departed, one day you 
and I shall depart from this world; you 
may like to have your grave kept green, 
and I? I know I will. J. F. M. 

Barry Co., Mo. 


men and 
im- 


eyes, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF DRESSING 
WELL. 


The following story contains an 
portant lesson for the boy in fo! Py 
employment. 

“A shabbily dressed young man applied 
to the manager of a big department store 
for employment. 

“*What can you do? 
ager. 

**Most anything,’ 
cant. 

“Can you dust? 

“Yes, indeed.” 


asked the man- 
answered the appli- 


hat?” The fellow hadn't thought of that. 
**Can you clean leather goods” 


“Oh, yes.’ 

“Then it's carelessness on your part 
that your shoes are not clean. The fel- 
low hadn't thought of that, either 

“Well, can you scrub?” 

“Yes, indeed,’ was the reply. 


“ “Then I can give you something to do. 
Go out and try your strength on that col- 
lar you have on. But don’t come back.’’ 

While a neat attire is not always an in- 
dex to good character and ability, the fact 
remains that of two applicants the busi- 
ness man’ will always employ the well- 
dressed attractive looking boy rather than 
the one who is careless in his appearance. 

The reason is obvious. The boy who is 
particular in regard to the details of his 
dress will be careful in his work and thus 
command the respect and confidence of his 
employer. 

To be well-dressed is not to 
pended a great deal of money 
clothes: on the contrary, if your garments 
are neat in appearance and whole, if your 
collar is clean and necktie neatly fast- 
ened, if your shoes are polished and pants 
carefully pressed, the care and thought 
displayed in these smal! matters will more 
truly reflect character than the richness 
of the material of your clothes. 

Muddy shoes can reflect nothing! Neat- 
ness and cleanliness as well as a little 
style are important recommendations and 
are within the reach of every boy seeking 
work.—Exchange. 


have ex- 
on your 


TOO LATE. 





Too Late; Too late! Those words kept 
ringing in my ears. Do we realize the 
significance of those words spoken by all 
classes of people, by children and parents, 
clergymen, physicians, politicians, all 
business and professional men, not always 
stopping to think what it always implies? 
Serious results often oecur from being too 
late not only in the smaller things of life 
but in those that are far-reaching in their 
results. 

In an Eastern city, an engine with its 
long train of cars stood by the platform 
of the depot waiting the exact time of 
starting, when a lady, with a flower-pot 
in her arms, in which was a lovely bloom- 
ing plant, hurriecly entered the waiting- 
room saying. “I hope I am not too late. 
Is this my train that I am to take to the 
distant town of B?"’ ‘“‘When I was here 
before I lost my train by being too late, 
and a dear friend whom I was hurrying 
to see, passed from the scenes of earth be- 
fore I arrived, too late for a last farewell.” 

“If you are too late again I[ shall dis- 
charge you,’ said ihe overseer of a large 
manufacturing establishment to a work- 
man; “this is the third time that you have 
late this week; don't let 
it occur again."”” He knew what it meant. 
If he was discharged no meat, 
and an unpaid rent. 

“If I had not been late to 
to-day I should not have lost my lesson 
and received a tardy mark,"’ said a boy to 
his mother. “I don’t think I shall be too 
late again."’ We might go on enumerating 
the many results of being too laie. Let us 
make it a rule of our lives to be always 
punctual as far as lies in our power; 
never too late to bring joy and gladness 
to aching hearts. This is the wish of the 
writer.—L. A. 8. 





been too 
no coal, 


too 


school 


GOOD RECIPES. 


FLOAT.—Take the yolks of four eggs 
and wl. .es of two; beat well; add one cup 
sugar, tour level tablespoonfuls of flour; 


stir this in one quart of boiling milk and 
let boil a few minutes, stirring constant- 
ly until very thick; let cool; put in glasses 
or dessert dishes, then add the whites of 
the two eggs beaten stiff, sweetened and 
flavored, in the center of each dish. It is 
very nice. 

PICALILIL.—Two large cabbages, 
peck of small green tomatoes, six large 
onions, four green peppers. Chop fine, 
mix well together with one-half cup salt, 
stand over night, in morning drain well, 
cook in vinegar until very tender, drain 
off vinegar and cover with fresh vinegar, 
heat it again and add two pounds brown 
Sugar, one tablespoon each mustard and 
cloves and two of cinnamon. This makes 
two gallons. 

SIMPLE DESSERTS.—Make 
powder biscuit, 
if desired 
and turn over 
kinds together 


one 


baking 
adding sugar to the flour 
While hot break open, butter 
any kind of berries or all 
one happens to have left 
over, either cooked or fresh. The follow- 
ing a nurse recommends as healthful for 
invalids: Toast slices of bread and but- 
ter, turn over cooked berries while hot. 
Set away to get cold and serve with 
cream. 
FRIED 
any 


APPLES are a nice relish with 
meal. To make them wash quick- 
cooking apples and slice in thin rounds 
into a spider containing a tablespoonful 
of melted butter and cook slowly until 
soft, covering the pan in the meantime and 
stirring them occasionally. 

POTATOES FOR BREAKFAST.—Cut 
cold boiled potatoes in square pieces and 
dip them in beaten eggs; put them on a 
buttered pie plate, sprinkle a little salt 
over them and set them in the oven; when 
they are hot and brown send to the table. 

BAKED APPLE JELLY.—Fill a two- 
quart granite or earthen dish with alter- 
nate layers of sliced tart apples and 
sugar. Bake three hours, closely covered. 


This is delicious and should turn out a 
solid pink jelly. 














“Then, why don't you begin on your | 
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| Poultry Yard. 


| MISSOURI POULTRY ASSOCIATION.— 
'E. E. Codding, President, Sedalia, Mo.; 
bag E. A. Creel, Secretary, Carrollton, 
o. 











| MIssouRI POULTRY MEETINGS AND 
SHOWS. 





State poultry meeting and show at Fay- 
j;ette, Mo., December 10-14, 1900. Mrs. E. 
| A. Creel, Carrollton, Mo., Secretary. 
| North Missouri Poultry Show at Kirks- 
| ville, Mo., December 3-7, 1900. F. M. Buck- 
ingham, Kirksville, Mo., secretary. 

Grand River Valley Poultry Show at 
Albany, Mo., November 19-24, 190. R. R. 
| Peemems Ford City, Mo., secretary. 











MAPLEHURST WINNINGS. — At the 
twenty-ninth annual meet, September 26- 
28, of the Chestnut Grove Fair, one of the 
oldest and best in Tennessee, Maplehurst 
won first on pen of Lt. Brahmas, first on 
pen and pair of Bl. Langshans, first on 
pen and pair of B. P. Rocks, first on pen 
of Wyandottes, first on pen and pair of B. 


Minorcas, first on pen and pair of White 
Leghorns, first on pair of Pekin 
Ducks; also on best five pounds of sec- 


tion honey, on best five pounds of ex- 
tracted honey, on best display of honey 
and beekeepers’ supplies; also for making 
the largest and best showing of poultry 
on the grounds. 

The crowds were something immense, 
particularly the last day. The manage- 
ment has sieadfastly refused to counte- 
nance any gambling outfits; Cheap John, 
immoral variety shows or the midways 
often disgracing otherwise reputable as- 
sociations. Liberal returns at the gate 
pay grateful tribuie to the high-toned, 
strictly a ric ltural character of the ex- 
hibition, i prove most conclusively that 
the dirty ‘side attractions’’ found at so 
many fairs are by no means essential to 
secure a crowd. 

The association was made up originally 
of farmers, each taking $5 worth of stock, 
and was operated quite successfully for 
many years; then the interest began to 
lag and money was lost for two seasons. 
At public sale of the property, Messrs. 
Coile bought it. They built another show 
room, restaurant, etc., besides adding to 
the grounds and improving the track. 
By their push and enterprise and adver- 
tising it was in two seasons restored to a 
self-sustaining basis. 

This meet developed several high-class 
herds of catile, sheep and swine, which, I, 
though a Tennesseean, knew nothing of. 
There are lots of desirable animals of all 
breeds in this section, but breeders as a 
rule are slow about pushing them into 
public notice. Many fine entries of all 
grains, kitchen and household work, be- 
sides fine horses, driving, running and 


saddlers, were noted, not forgetting to 
mention a big class of East Tennessee 
mules. W. B. DOAK. 


Russellville, Tenn. 
CLEANING THE POULTRY HOUSE. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: To-night, al- 
though about as tired as a busy house- 
wife can be, I'm going to jot down a few 
lines to the RURAL WORLD. To-mor- 
row, if nothing happens, the fall house- 
cleaning will be finished; and next week I 
shall do the fall poultry-house cleaning; 
not that [ only clean my poultry-house 
twice a year, but in the spring and fall 
{ make a general cleaning up of all 
houses, yards and adjoining premises. 

First I clean out all litter and fill in the 
houses with earth floors. I take off the 
top and fill in with fresh earth (I prefer 
sand and gravel when I can get them); 
this serves for a dust bath, if one has not 
already stored a sufficient quantity of 
road dust, or fresh earth from a fali plow- 
ing; the latter I very much prefer. Last 
fall my husband and I drove out to a 
freshly-plowed field and brought back the 
wagon-bed full of nice fresh earth. We 
placed several empty barrels in a spare 
room of the poultry house and filled them 
with the earth. ast winter, on cleaning 
days, after dropping boards, manure 
troughs and floors were cleaned, I would 
sprinkle a thick layer of this dust over 
all; and I found it the best and cheapest 
purifier I ever used. 

But to go back to the cleaning. 
filling in with the fresh earth I brush 
down all walls, clean the windows, and 
if I do not whitewash (which I usually 
place a pan of live coals in each 
room and pour on a quantity of crude car- 
bolic acid; this will burn and send up a 
thick black smoke as long as there is any 
of the acid left. The odor penetrates 
every crack and crevice and is the best 
of disinfectants. I paint all dropping 
boards, perches, etc., with a preparation I 
manufacture myself. There is no patent 
on it, and I give it for the benefit of 
RURAL WORLD readers: Half gallon 
cheap coal oil, one pint crude carbolic 
acid, half pound copperas dissolved in 
three parts of water. When houses are 
all finished yards are raked and the ac- 
cumulations of litter hauled off, the ma- 
nure is spread on the garden and coarse 
litter fills some convenient ditch. 

Houses and yards will then be ready; 
but I shall not confine the young stock. 
In fact, I don't intend to move it to win- 
ter quarters until cold weather compels 
me; and then the young poultry will roost 
with doors and windows wide open till the 
snow flies. Stock of all kinds is looking 
unusually well. My young turkeys are 
larger than I ever knew them to be at 
this time of year, and the Langshans are 
simply immense. The white rocks are all 
gone. I shipped the last two weeks ago. 
I hated to give up my white beauties, but 
the hawks, crows and other “‘varmints” 
preyed on them all summer, and caused 
me so much trouble I ¢ luded to disp 

of them. Hereafter it will be mammoth 


bronze turkeys and black Langshans. 
MRS. M. L. SINGLETON. 
Mo. 


INBREEDING. 





Before 





Wellsville, 








If we are to succeed in producing good 
stock of standard color and markings, a 
certain amount of inbreeding is necessary. 
This is also true of any desirable quality, 
either of utility or fancy, says the “Ken- 
tucky Poultry Journal.” 

If we are breeding for shape, size, color 
or eggs, and desire to mate our stock in- 
telligently, we must know something of 
the breeding or pedigree of fowls, and 
breed only from them that possess the 
desired characteristics themselves, and 
whose parents were also very strong in 
the points desired. In order to intensify 
these desirable features it is best to breed 
the sire back to his pullets and if there 
is a cockerel from the first mating that is 





strong in the qualities bred for mate 
him with the hens of the first mating. 
In this way a family line can be started, 


without which we cannot hope to succeed 
in producing any number of fowls show- 
ing a family resemblance. As to how far 
this can be followed so one can tell. 

No real progress can be made by the 
breeder that adds new males to his flock 
each year, as in so doing he brings in 
the bad qualities as well as the good, and 
after five or six years he has the weak 
points of all of these five or six families 
to overcome instead of the one. If we do 
not breed our own line we should always 
get our new blood from the same strain 
from which our original stock was se- 
cured. Never breed brother and sister to- 
gether if you expect improvement or even 
to hold your own. Father to daughier, 
son to mother, grandson to grandmother 
and cousin to cousin will give best results 
in the order named. Close attention to 
details and the greatest care and study 
of the subject are necessary if we expect 
success along these lines. 


HELP THE HENS. 





Something from nothing you can’t take. 

The most of us are beginning to realize 
the truth of this trite saying in regard 
to most things about us. It is a poor 
farmer who does not realize that he can 
not take grain from his fields year after 
year, returning nothing to them, without 
sometime, sooner or later, getting to the 
end of his string, and finding his land run 
down and bankrupt, says the “American 
Poultry Journal.”” But some poultrymen 
have not discovered that the same prin- 
ciple holds good in regard to hens. You 
can't get something for nothing there, 
either. If your hens are to lay eggs, they 
must have something to work with, they 
must get egg-forming elements from some 
source or other. 

In recent years the practical poultryman 
has been able to double his egg supply in 
the winter by careful study of egg-pro- 
ducing foods. Prominent among these 
must be placed green cut bones, a food 
that is easily and cheaply obtained and 
that is undoubtedly the greatest egg-pro- 
ducer ever fed to hens. The bone, when 
finely cut while it is still green, supplies 
that element of animal food so needed 
and so relished by fowls, taking the place 
of the bugs and worms which the hens 
devour so greedily upon the range. More- 
over the bone supplies the mineral matter 
needed for egg formation, the lime, the 
phosphate, the magnesia, and is, in short, 
an ideal egg food. 

When we consider how cheaply the 
bones can be produced and how little 
trouble it is to prepare them for the fowls 
it is difficult to understand why any poul- 
tryman neglects their use. 





FASTEN OUT THE DOG. 





Dogs are a great nuisance when it comes 
to the wire fence for the poultry yard. It 
is something of a problem to know how 
to keep them from getting under the wire, 
Says an exchange. Of course, if no bones 
were thrown into the yard the dogs would 
never develop an inclination to go in that 
direction. But since it is necessary to 
give the poultry the table scraps we must 
find some way of keeping out the canines. 
Probably the easiest way is to feed food 
of this kind inside the poultry house, out 
of sight of all creatures except those for 
whom it is intended. In any case the wire 
fence will need to be fastened down to 
the ground. There are various ways, 
only one of which has been practiced by 
the writer. This way is to make sharp 
wooden pegs, six or eight inches long, ac- 
cording to kind of soil, and an inch or 
more in thickness. A nail is driven into 
the stake near the top and at such an 
angle with the wood that it slants quite 
sharply downward. The pegs are driven 
into the ground at the bottom of the wire 
and the nail catches over the bottom 
Strand of the wire, which is thus driven 
fast against the ground. Place these pegs 
about two feet apart and they will hold 
the fence tighily. Of course, the frosts of 
each winter will loosen them to some ex- 
tent, and they will have to be inspected 
each year. 


KEEP PURE-BRED STOCK. 








There is a good deal of scrub stock in 
the country yet, notwithstanding all that 
has been said in favor of pure-bred ani- 
mals, and all that has been given in the 


way of examples by those who believe 
that improved stock is the best. And 
while the number of scrub animals is 


growing less each year, it seems strange 
that there is as much of this class of stock 
among our farmers as there is, says the 
“Farmers Voice.” 

Except under the most favorable condi- 
tions, I can see no money in raising scrub 
stock, as many farmers do year after 
year, and then with everything in their 
favor the pure-bred stock would be more 
profitable. If we are to devote our time 
and attention to keeping stock and keep- 
ing it as it should be kept—and it does 
not keep stock unless it is well 
kept—we may as well go a little further 
and keep good stock; we will then be 
more sure to get the best possible results 
from our labor. 

As a general thing thoroughbred animals 
respond more quickly to good feed and 
care by making extra growth than scrub 
stock, while the latter, not being bred with 
a view to quick maturity, will noi grow as 
fast, nor will it grow beyond a certain 
point, no matter how well kept. 


pay to 





EVAPORATED EGGS. 





A carload of evaporated eggs shipped 
by express and valued at $14,000, left 
Springfield, Mo., recently for San Francis- 
co, says an exchange; where it will be 
placed on a steamer bound for Cape 
Nome. The eggs were put in one pound 
screw top tin cans, sixty cans in a case, 
and will answer any purpose in the cul- 
inary line except boiling. The moisture 
being taken out of them when they are 
prepared leaves nothing to boil. The 
largest egg evaporating establishment in 
the world is located at Springfield. The 
process of evaporating is done with hot 
air, and it takes eight hours to thorough- 
ly evaporate an egg. About four dozen 
are equal to a pound of the preparation. 
The Springfield factory employs seventy- 
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W.J. ADAM, Joliet, Ilis. 


Wm. KOENIG & C0., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
For Catalog and Prices of 


DICK’S “ssa'tnsitege Peed 


cornae comer 


This Comfort Rocker $2.95 


Send 45c, and we will send you 
byfreight C.O. D., subject to exam- 
ination, this Rattan Rocker. exact 
pattern of cut. Ifas represented pay 
agent $2.50 and charges. If wanted 
in a Fime Shellac Finish we are 
making a Special Price of $3.15 
You would pay at least 86.00 for one 
like this at retail.c Money refund 
ed if not satisfactory. 


THE R. €. WALLBLOM FURNITURE & CARPET C0. 
400-410 Jackson St., 8t. Paul Minn. 


POULTRY. 


R SALE—Choice Barred Ply. Rocks and Light 
Brabmas 0. W. REID, Prairie Hill, Mo. 
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INRY C. WAHLMANN: Red Bud, Illinois. 








LE HEREDERS FOR SALE! 
B. Ghee. . Ply. Rock, 

Part, Cochin and Pekin Ducks. 

Sesvunaainen ? POULTRY FARM, Belleville, 1! 





tion or fealty 
H. T. REED, Camp Point. 


PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS. 
Bronze and White Holland Turkeys, Lt. Brah- 
mas, Silver, Golden and White Ws andottes, Barred 
and White Plymouth Rocks, aye and Pearl 
Guineas. Stock for sale. Mrs J. A. JOHNSTON, 
Prairie Home, Cooper Co., Mo, 


ELEGANT IN PLUMAGE AND SIZE. 


8.8. Bam » Golden Wyandottes Baf P. 
Rocks that equal the “plowbarde™ at half 
the price. J. B. BAYNES, Ames, Illinois 


Barred Rocks, Pekin Ducks!—£72 °ec*, 


egzs forsale. (Guarantee satis: 
NaPENTHs a RANCH, New Florence, Mo 


W. P. ROCKS 
and DUROC -JERSEYS 


Choice Young Stock for sale at farmers’ 
prices. 8. THOMAS, Carthage, Mo. 


SPECIAL .PARGAINS! 


Now at the EGG FA Stock equals the best 
as ch ny. You and old Brown and 
ite Leghorn ‘ns, nd White Ply. Rock and 
Black Minorca. Write’ to day for Circular to 
E. W. GEER, Farmington, Mo 
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BLAGK BREASTED RED GAMES 

















five people, and its capacity for c 





ing eggs is about 400 cases a day. The 
goods are shipped to all foreign countries 
and in Europe especially is there a big 
demand, as the English government has 
placed the preparation on the hospital 
supply list. The Klondike country is a 
heavy user of this brand of evaporated 
eggs, as no matter what the price of fresh 
hen fruit be or how scarce it is, the evap- 
orated egg retains its old price; and is 
always on hand and ready for business. 
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Look Out for Her Record in C. R. W. Later: 
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DUROC-JERSEYS. 


S. G. RICHARDS, “"Feoniaon* 


Write for Prices. 











UROC-JERSEYS—70 head of pigs and sows, bred 
ready to ob. SAWYER, CHERRY VALE, KAS. 
stock, 
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Every Man His Own Miller. 
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WHY OUR HOGS DIE. 














About this time of the year we begin 
to hear of hogs dying, and the question 
naturally presents itself why is it that 
hogs begin to die about this time? Per- 
sons of an observing turn of mind will 
have noticed that hog disease follows 
closely after the use of new corn for their 
feed, writes John March in the ‘Farmers’ 
Review.”" I know some persons who 
make it a point 1o keép enough old corn 
over to do them for feed till cool weather 
sets in, and they claim they lose fewer 
hogs by doing so. That would go to prove 
that new corn was not a wholesome ar- 
ticle of food. My own experience is that 
corn from the milk te the dough stage is 
in its best condition for feed, and that an 
acre of corn will make more flesh or milk 
during that time than at any other time; 
yet I am Satisfied that new corn causes 
the death of many hogs. It is not the 
corn of itself that eauses the trouble, 
but the way of handling it. Corn is gen- 
erally picked with the husk on and either 
thrown in a pile on the ground or in the 
crib or wagon box or some place of that 
kind, where it can easily be q to the 
hogs, sometimes, several loads are this 
up. 
Corn thus picked and piled will begin 
to heat in five or six hours, and chemical 
ehanges rapidly take place and mould 
quickly follows. This is what causes the 
death of many hogs. Sometjmes the old 
corn is as bad as the new, when the old 
corn has become mouldy or damp from 
leaky cribs or other causes. I was telling 
this a few days ago to some men who 
came to buy some boars and one of them 
remarked, I remember a few years ago 
we had a large hay rack with boards on 
the sides, set on posts near the hog pen 
and we used to pick several loads of corn 
and throw it into the rack so as to get 
some ahead of daily needs, and it was not 
long before we had hog cholera, 
It is but a few years ago since lowa 
lost 30 per cent of her hogs. That season 
cold, wet weather set in before the corn 
was dry, and in Iowa a great deal of 
corn was picked and thrown in heaps on 
the ground, and much put in poor cribs 
where it moulded. From long observa- 
tions in feeding heated and mouldy corn 
to hogs and other animals, I am fully 
satisfied that it was corn of that kind 
that caused the death of a very large per 
cent of lowa’s hogs. If green or new 
corn before it is fully dry, is fed as soon 
as it is picked and in proper quantities 
till on full feed I do not think there is a 
more wholesome article of food; but if 
heating and mould have done their work 
look out for trouble. 
I do not remember a single instance of 
hogs being hurt by green corn when they 
were turned into a corn field and did their 
own picking, if they had been fed a short 
time on it before they were turned in so 
they did not over eat themselves. I think 
the experiment stations ought to take up 
the investigation of heated and mouldy 
feeds of all kinds, but especially corn. 


HOGS FOR LIMITED CAPITAL. 








After all the talk about the latest meth- 
ods of farming, and the necessity of keep- 
ing up to date, there are many young 
farmers who would like to do all this, but 
they lack the necessary capital to begin 
with. I have been particularly struck 
wiih this in hog raising. When a young 
man starts in he has only a small amount 
of capital, and he has to struggle along 
the best he can, says James Ridgway in 
the “American Cultivator.” It is absurd 
to tell him that he should adopt all the 
latest improvements and breeds, and con- 
duct a first-class farm for raising hogs. 
He does not have the capital to begin 
with, and he must do things that he knows 
are not the most approved. The way that 
some of these young farmers struggle 
along, and gradually build up a good busi- 
ness and add to their incomes and capital, 
would make mighty interesting reading 
for the more slothful if it could be writ- 
ten out. Think of starting out with half 
a dozen pigs, a few acres and a mort- 
gaged home, and within 10 years be the 
happy possessor of 100 acres, 200 head of 
hogs and cattle, and a pleasant home 
with no debt on it. That is what one 
young man accomplished in this state, and 
to-day he says that he made his success 
in hogs. 

He realized that he had to economize in 
every way possible, and while reading all 
that was printed about high-grade stock 
and scientific methods of feeding he knew 
that he could not go and imitate them. 
He did not have the money to buy the 
stock with, or to get the feed. But he had 
good health, a few hogs and a chance. So 
he proceeded to raise grass, corn, m'lk and 
hogs. From these four products of the 
farm he made a living and saved up some- 
thing each year except the first. That 
was the hardest time of all, because the 
land was run down and poor, and the 
grass did not grow well. He seeded it over 
the next year, raised more, clover and 
timothy than had ever been raised there 
before, permitted the hogs to feed on it 
only to a limited extent, fearing lest they 
would destroy the young grass roots. In 
two seasons he had converted the poor 
grass pastures into good grass fields where 
his hogs could feed. After getting the 
grass field into fine condition he secured 
some adjacent land on lease for corn. 
He plowed and fertilized this until he had 
increased his debt, and then he raised 
such a crop of corn that he felt justified 
in increasing the number of his hogs. 
With grass and corn flourishing he was 
prepared to add cows to his stock, and 
with good skim milk to wean the young 
pigs, he soon found no difficulty in in- 
creasing his herd. He did all the work 
himself, and never thought of hiring a 
man even in the busiest season until the 
fourth year of his farming. Then he had 
so far ded and d trated to 
himself that he was on the right track, 
that he hired a man during the rush sea- 
son. Two years later he married, and 
ever since he has steadily added year by 
year to his capital and income. His the- 
ory of success is based upon hard and 
intelligent work applied to the raising 
of grass, corn, milk and hogs. 
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SIX MONTHS’ PIGS. 





If pigs can be raised in six months and 
sold at a heavy weight of about 200 
Pounds, they pay better than those kept 
much longer. It is well known to all 
breeders that it is within the first six 
months that the animais gain the fastest, 
and after that every pound of flesh or fat 
comes slower and at a greater outlay of 
food, writes C. W. Jones in the “Indiana 
Farmer."’ Up to the period of six months 
a pig should gain so rapidly that the 
change can almost be seen from day to 
day. Young six months’ old pigs always 
command fancy prices in the market, too, 
for the flesh is sweet and tender, and the 
pork is not all fat. Epicures demand 
this kind of pork, and they eat with a 
relish when they would turn up their 
noses at fat pork from pigs eight months 
or a year old. It should be made a point 
to raise the young pigs so they will tip 
the scales at 200 pounds at least at the 
end of six months, and if they do not do 
this there is something wrong in the feed- 
ing or the herd. Pork raised at this rate 
pays a geod profit, while that produced 
by the slower method of holding the pigs 
several months later does not always re- 
ward the owner. When the young pigs 
are old enough they should be allowed the 
run of a pasture field where clover is 
pretty thick. Turn them loose in the 
field with the sow. If the field has plenty 
of good fresh running water in it, and 
ample shade for the animals, they will 
do much better and not suffer drawbacks 
from the heat. The sow should be fed 
freely on milk slops with bran mixed in 
it, and when the pigs are old enough let 
them eat with the mother. Liberal feed- 
ing of this mixture should not be turned 
into wasteful practice. Give only as much 
as they will eat up clean at a time. Feed- 
ing twice a day is better than heavy feed- 
ing once a day. With this bran, milk and 
clover ration the pigs can get along with- 
out any trouble for two months or more, 
and they will grow rapidly during the 
whole time. When they are two months 
old a little corn can be fed to them; give 
them about one ear a day along with the 
bran and buttermilk slop. The corn adds 
to their fat and strength and the liberal 
feeding of clover keeps the system in ex- 
cellent condition. At the end of four 
months the pigs should be old enough to 
stand a heavier and more heating diet, 
and it is well to substitute for the corn, 
bran and milk slops a diet of bran and 
cornmeal softened with water and mixed 
to the stiffness of a dough. Feed this to 
them twice a day and give them as much 
as they will eat up clean at a time. Then 
turn them loose in the clover field as be- 
fore, and let them eat in addition all the 
grass they will, Finally during the last 
month of their lives confine them in close 
but perfectly clean quarters and fatten 
them off with cornmeal and bran. Give 
them twice as much of the former as the 
latter, and let them eat liberally of the 
mixture. At the end of the six months 
they should be fine, fat pigs, weighing 
from 200 to 240 pounds each, and every 


pound will represent good profit. 


PIG PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 





Fat, smooth, sleek hogs 
though they may not be 


sell well, even 
high-pedigreed 


stock. 

Bony, wheezy, shaggy hogs never at- 
tract customers. Such hogs may be of 
high strain, but so long as they don’t 


look it, purchasers do not care for them. 

Fatien, but don’t overfatten, your hogs 
for the market, writes J. L. Van Arsdale 
in New York “Farmer.” 

The prevailing practice in growing swine 
is to keep the animals as long as they 
grow rapidly, and to slaughter them as 
soon as they assume a slow gait in 
growth. It is correct praciice from the 
business point of view. 

The pig that starts rather badly may 
make a good finish, but the chances are 
against it. Even if he makes a good finish 
in growth, he makes it at a laier age, and 
therefore it is not so profitable. 

Plenty of pasture is essential to the 
production of cheap pork. Blue grass is 
the best early pasture. Clover follows 
and is good until it toughens up in 
August. The rape field should be ready 
for the hogs in August, and it will last 
all through the hot season and until frost 
falls. Cowpeas, ripening in late August 
or early September, will make a good 


; change of pasture, and it is a fatiening 


fodder, that will start the pigs in fat-mak- 


| ing in time to be in gocd condition for the 
' fattening pen. 


Artichokes are valuable food for hogs, 
and the swine will find health in them. 
The artichoke is somewhat laxative to 
the swine and therefore prevents consti- 


‘pation while nourishing the animals. 


The “root, hog or die!’ ration will re- 
duce the finest herd of swine to scrawny, 
scrappy, scraggy, scrabbly, scranky, 
scrimpy, scroggy scrubdom. 

A gallon of petroleum and a gallon of 
machine oil will make a mixture that 
will kill the lice on hogs. Mix it thor- 
oughly and apply in a thin spray on the 
infested animals. 

Linseed meal with a dash of sulphur is 
a good laxative for swine that show signs 
of constipation. 

Pigsties, above all other animal shelters 
on the farm, need frequent and liberal dis- 
infecting with lime and other substances. 

Ranges and shelter for swine should be 
changed frequently, in order to prevent 
!the increase of bacteria and disease 
germs. 

Overcrowded pens are sure to breed dis- 
j ease. In the wild state hogs gather in 
large herds, but a large herd sleeping in 
the woods or open space is a very dif- 
ferent thing from an equally large herd 
|sleeping in a confined space for month 
after month. The hog in freedom has few 
or none of the diseases that are so com- 
mon and so fatal to highly deveioped hogs 
in confinement. 


i 





PIG PEN POINTERS. 


PIASA BREEDING FARM.—Our read- 
ers should note the Poland-China adver- 
tisement of J. P. Vissering, Melville, Tl. 

He writes: “My hogs are of the most 
fashionable strains and this year’s crop 
of pigs is out of mature parents. These 
pigs have both fore and hind quarters 
well developed, have good bone and con- 
stitution and are quick feeders. My prices 
are modest. Herd established in 1878." 
See advertisement in another column and 
write to Mr. Vissering. 

LAST CALL for the Hart & Minnis’ 
sale of October 16-17. Chief Perfection 24 
blood was in the lead at Illinois State 
Fair, and there is plenty of that in these 
two offerings. Henry’s Perfection, the 
sire of Minnis’ entire offering, was 3d in 
class, and U. 8. Express, the pig that 
sold for $256 at his August sale, was 2d 
in class. Mr. J. C. Hendricks, of Wilm- 
ington, Ohio, will consign ten boars that 





he considers tops, and Mr. Herbert G. 
Sweet, of Oshkosh, Wis., wil! consign ten 
gilts to these sales. Don't forget dates 
and be sure to send for a catalog 

J. T. POLLARD, of Fult« Mo., places 
his advertisement of Berkshires in this 
issue. He has been exhibiting his Berk- 
shires at the St. Louis Fair for several 
years and has never failed to win prizes, 


and this year he has added to the laurels 
already won, and this in competition with 


such noted herds as the Biltmore and 
Stover. 
Mr. Pollard won first premium on young 


herd bred by exhibitor; Ist on boar under- 
year; 3d on sow 6 months and under 1 
year; 3d on boar under 6 months and 3d 
on sow under 6 months. 

He has for sale a good lot of pigs of 
different ages of the same class of stock 
he had on exhibition. Look up his adver- 
tisement. 


The Shepherd. 


MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 











Norman J, Colman, President, 1214 Cnem- 
ical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

L. E. Shattuck, Secretary, Stanberry, 
oO. 








ANGORA GOATS. 


Judge Miller gives a brief account of his 
Angora goats, his tree trimmers. He 
Says: “I have no secrets to keep about 
mine. I got them from W.E. Hughes & Co., 
Hastings, Tex.—five nannies and one billy. 
I have not had them long enough to tell 
much about them, but I can assure all 
that they are the thing to clear up brush 
land, and are handsome and interesting 
animals. They can climb up trees and 
are death to blackberry bushes. I paid 
$70 for the six delivered I am no 
farmer or stockman, so have handed the 
goats over to my sons to tuke care of.” 


here. 


PROGRAM 


For Missouri Sheep Breeders’ Meeting, 
Fayette, Mo., Dec. 10-14, 1900. 

L. E. Shattuck, Secretary Missouri 

Sheep Breeders’ Association, has ar- 


ranged the following program for the an- 
nual meeting, which will be held in Fay- 
ette, Mo., during the second week in De- 
cember: 

President's Address—Hon. 
Colman, St. Louis, Mo. 
Sheep and Wool from the Standpoint of 
a Commission Man and anOld-time Breed- 


Norman J. 


er—Col. A. J. Child, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Sheep Industry of Mexico—C. F. 
Morse, Breckenridge, Mo. 

Sheep Feeding in Missouri—James H. 


Starr, Centralia, Mo. 


Paper—G. W. Hamilton, Fulton, Mo. 

Industrial Parasites—-What We Know 
About Them—Veterinarians’ Experience, 
Dr. Jno. W. Connaway, Columbia, Mo.; 
Veterinarian’s Experience, Dr. T. E. 
White, Sedalia, Mo.; Breeder's Experience, 
J. W. Boles, Auxvasse, Mo.; Breeder's 
=xperience, J. E. Muir, Hatton, Mo.; 
Breeder’s Experience, Hopson Glascock, 


Rensselaer, Mo. 
Discussion. 
Miscellaneous business. 
MEMORANDUM ON WOOL-—A 
PROPHECY. 





Under the above heading the “National 
Provisioner,’’ a journal that possesses ex- 
ceptional facilities for acquiring informa- 
tion regarding the live stock business of 
the country, has this to say of the pros- 
pects for wool: 

Wool is slack just now 
is slack at this time. 
This is the sluggish season, Will wool 
revive and rise? The opening of the mar- 
ket alone can tell that, for a dead cer- 
tainty. We submit the following facts 
from the field of production and you may 
draw your own conclusions: 

Our own flocks may not be further deci- 


Everything else 


mated during the last twelve months. 
They certainly have not sensibly in- 
creased. We will say that they have 
about held their own. One fact, however, 


is patent to every refrigerator, viz: 
lambs now coming to market and those 
which have been coming for some time, 
are, generally, mere frames, in bad con- 
dition. This shows that unfavorable con- 
ditions are back of them. The sheep are, 
practically, in no better shape. Well, poor 
sheep make Hitle wool. The flocks 
which are producing the forthcoming 
fleeces are likely to produce a_ lesser 
amount of wool than the same number of 
better pastured sheep did last year. 

That is one item for your judgment. 
Here is another. The flocks of Europe 
have not increased, so no increase of 
wool can be expected from that quarter. 

There have been fearful losses of sheep 
in some of the great supply districts, 
especially in Australia and South Amer- 
ica, where the world’s largest sheep flocks 
are grown. 

Since the last shearing the Australian 
flocks have been decimated to the extent 
of 15,000,000 or 20,000,000 head of sheep. 
The prolonged drouth and scarcity of 
food in the Antipodes caused this fright- 
ful loss to the pastoralists down there. 
The remaining sheep have, upon the 
whole, had a struggle for exisience. This 
has impoverished their systems. The re- 
sult will be a loss both in the quality and 
quantity of wool shorn for this season's 


sales. 

In South Africa floods, foot rot and 
other things have killed fully 7,000,000 of 
the sheep of that country. This is an 


item. Africa has been ravaged by war 
and live stock pestilence which have de- 
creased the flocks in that quarter, es- 
pecially those in the Orange Free State 
and beyond the Vaal. We have pointed 
out the sources of the wool supply and 
have indicated their present condition for 
fleece. Will wool revive and go up again 
in the fall and winter trading? You can 
look over the above and draw your own 
conclusions. The data above will suggest 
the answer. 

The facts presented 
ready advanced and commented 
says the “Michigan F armer;” but 
presentation by the “Provisioner” 
that they have the indorse »ment of a jour- 
nal collecting its facts from a different 
source and an entirely different point of 
view. The outlook certainly favors in- 
creased activity and better values in 
wool, and equally so in mutton. Sheep 
husbandry as a whole is bound to develop 
very rapidly within the next few years in 
the United States, provided, of course, 
that it does not meet with some unfofe- 
seen drawback. We believe it is a time 
when flocks should be inc -reased and im- 
proved, and when farmers without sheep, 
and with conditions suitable for them, 
should start a flock on their farms. There 


above we have al- 
upon, 
their 
shows 





The | 





is nothing like sheep to improve the land, 
and there is nothing that sells for so much 


money and takes as little from the farm 
as a pound of wool, Clover and sheep 
are the great soil renovators, and one 
helps the other. More acres to clover 
and corn, and less to wheat, with more 
sheep and cattle and hogs on the farm to 
keep up and add to its fertility, should 
be the policy of Michigan farmers. Under 
such conditions the acreage in wheat 
could be cut down a third and yet the 


crop be as large as the ten years’ average 
We should average 20 to % bushels of 
wheat per acre instead of 14 to 18, 
present, and it can only be done by 
ing more stock or dairying 
of a million 


as at 

rais- 

The addition 

to the flocks of the State 

would be a start in the right direction 

SELECTION AND CARE OF THE 
FLOCK. 

Certainly no better season of the year 
can be found to select the flock of breed- 
ing ewes than right now, says the ‘“‘Home- 
stead.” Ewes with spoiled udders or 
which have made indifferent mothers, or 
have given little milk will be marked by 
the careful shepherd and will not be in the 
breeding flock next year. Ewes that are 
not too young nor too old should make up 
the flock, and they should be selected with 
with a view to their fitness. The deepest 
milkers and ewes with the most roomy 
bodies should always find preference in 
the selection of a flock of breeding ewes 
Of course, the careful shepherd will look 
at a dense fleece and one that covers the 
body well, too, for in this we have an 
indication of thrift. The ewe does not need 
to be as nicely rounded as one would like 
in a sheep if she possesses all the other 
desirable qualifications of a good breeder. 
Don't be afraid of the thin ewe at wean- 
ing time as a breeder. As a rule this is an 
indication that she is a good milker and 
a ewe should be selected on her record as 
a lamb raiser rather than on her appear- 
ance for a show ring. 

Further, in this connection, it might be 
well to say that the plan of separating the 
ewe lambs from the ram or wether lambs 
and feeding them with a view to their 
becoming good breeders is a wise one. The 
ewe lamb is to furnish the coming ma- 
terial for breeding purposes and she 
should be fed liberally on oats and the 
best pasture. The lusty growth obtained 
yet this fall before winter sets in will be 
found to be a great advantage to the ewe 


EWE 


lamb. If a lamb has been well fed and has 
a good start, it rarely makes a poor 
sheep. 

NONE TOO MANY SHEEP. 





Every farmer, in the old times in New 
England, thought he must have a few 
sheep. The wool brought a little hard 
cash; some of it was taken to a carding 
mill, made into “rolls,"" and in this form 
came back to the deft hand of the thrifty 
housekeeper, who still used the spinning- 
wheel long after the hand loom had dis- 
appeared, “Farm and Field.” 

Yarn was made for stockings for the en- 
tire family and for the winter mittens. 
The farmer of to-day is not likely to find 
from any source or any material so warm 
and comfortable a_ protection for the 
hands 

A few fat wethers served for mutton in 
the fall. The farmer's family was not 
always pinched for good, fresh meat, if 
there was a dry time with salt pork for 
subsistence during the hot weather. Often 
one or two good carcasses were taken to 
market, and brought in more money. This 
came in good time for the tuition for the 
boy or girl sent off to a boarding-school. 

This, you may say, is ancient history. 
Yes; but would it not be well to cultivate 


says 


more variety in our farming In these 
days? 

Mr. Hill, the railroad king of the North- 
west, says the fact of the loss of the 
wheat crop has done good. People are 
learning not to put their eggs all in one 
basket. Florida's freezes taught her fruit- 
growers to raise something besides 
oranges. Nature is always trying to en- 
force this lesson of common sense. 


Why would it not be well for the farm- 
ers of Illinois, of lowa even, and especial- 
ly of Missouri, where loss of crops from 
drouth is so frequent, to have each a 
; few good sheep? Breed tells, You want 
a good quality of wool, a fair yield and 
mutton that will pay for taking to market. 


FAIRS 











AT THE 

R. J. STONE, of Stonington, Lil., won 
the following prizes this fall with his Ox- 
ford sheep at Indianapolis, Ind.; third pre- 
mium on aged ram, third on yearling 
ram, first and third on ram lamb, second 
on two yearling ewes, first on ewe lamb, 
get of ram, first and second on flock bred 
by exhibitor. At the Illinois State Fair, 
second on aged ram, second on yearling 
ram, first and third on ram lamb, second 
on aged ewe, second on ewe jamb, first and 
second on ram and get, first on home-bred 


yearling ram in state, first on ewe bred in 
state, and first and second on lambs bred 
in state, At the St. Louis Fair, second on 
aged ram, second on yearling ram, first 


and second on ram lambs, second on aged 
ewes, first on lamb ewes and first and sec- 
ond on ram and get. 

GEO. ALLEN’S WINNINGS. — The 
prize-winning herds of Shropshires and 
Southdowns owned by Geo. Allen, Aller- 
ton, Ill, have won the following prizes 
this year: At Indianapolis, Ind., Shrop- 
shires: Second premium on yearling ram, 
first on ram lamb, third on aged ewe, 
first five rams under one year. On South- 
downs he won first premium on aged ram, 
first on yearling ram, second on ram lamb, 
first on aged ewe, third on yearling ewe, 
first and second on ewe lamb. At Illinois 
State Fair—Shropshires: Third premium 
on aged ram, first on yearling ram, third 
on ram lamb, second on two-year-old ewe, 
third on yearling eye, third on ewe lamb, 
second on flock: Southdowns: First on 
aged ewes, first on yearling ewe, first on 
ewe lamb, first on flock, and sweepstakes 
on ewe. 

At St. Louis Fair: Shropshires, first and 
second premium on aged ram, first and 
second on yearling ram, first and second 
on lamb ram, first and second on two- 
year-old ewes, first and second on year- 
ling ewes, first and second on lamb ewes, 
sweepstakes on ram, sweepstake on ewe, 
first and second on flock. Southdown, first 
on aged ram, first on yearling ram, second 
on ram lamb, first on aged ewe, first on 
yearling ewe, first and second on ewe 
lamb, first on flock, second on get of ram, 
sweepstakes on ram and sweepstake on 
ewe. 


COTSWOLD SHEEP FOR SALE! 


Bucks and owes, home -and 


for sale at p.m Rage 
—s wrouble to ane wer 
B. D. BURRUSS, Daum. Illinois. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS | B-ze> eure 


ER. Hostosta, Mo 























Louisville. 


—_—! [ IS quite generally believed, par- 
Pittsburgh . 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS ticularly by large consumers and 
PAENESTOCE 
Pittsburch ° ° 'L* 
ANCHOR ican | practical painters, that Pure White 
ECKSTEIN . ° ° ° 
pempeores | Lead is the best paint. It is because of 
BRADLEY ° ° 
poo cal this belief that manufacturers of the so- 
New York 
JEWETT Vhi . Thyie; 
“ called White Leads, mixtures of Whiting, 
— re Barytes and Zinc, brand them “ White 
| cocage - ° ” , 
SHIPMAN Lead,” ** Pure White Lead,” etc., etc. You 
COLLIER 
massovmt {| can avoid these by making sure that the 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN brand is right. 
mimes ~~~ "4 
LIORLEY For colors use National Lead Company's Pure White 
Cleveland. Lead Tinting Colors. Any shade desired is readily 
SALEM P Deece. obtained. Pamphiet giving full information and show- 
CORNELL . ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled “Uncle Sam's Ex- 
= Bu“alo. perience With Paints"’ forwarded upon application. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 
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18 head sired by Chief Perfection 2d; 


HL, Sweet, Oskosh, Wie. 
with 20 head from their firm 


ion Sow Ohio State 


Don’t fail to send for Cmrelogee, 
given on approved note bearing 7 per 
our expense. D.P. 


of Rit i Wit a <= 


ae lot of this offering "ie Show Steck. having for dams such sows as Darkness 
hemp ‘air 1807; Pansy I Know, first prize sow under one year Illinois 
ome ‘air, 189; Romping Beauty, dam of three great herd boars 


This is the bioed that wins. Can't you use some of it to advantage? 
it will interest you. 


cent interest from date. Stop at Hotel De Rush at 
Mcc RAC KEN, H. 0. CORRELL, Auctioneers. “ee 


For Catalogue Address, T, B. HART or H. — MINNIS. 


J. K. ALEXANDER sells Shorthorns at Edinburg, Oct. 1 
WINN & SON will sell Poland-Chinas at Springfield, u. Oct. 17. 
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EEREKKEK KKK - CRE KKK KKK KKK KE 
HART AND MINNIS’ 


¥ Poland-China Sales * Am 


AT EDINBURG, ILL., 
WEDNESDAY, OCT. 17, 1900, 


At the Farm of T. B. Hart. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 18, 1900, 


At the Farm of H. O. MINNIS. 

About 100 head as perfect specimens of the breed as was ever ex- 

fe to the auctioneer’s hammer; representing the gets of Chief 

erfection 2d, Ideal Perfection, Heury’s Perfection, I Am, Perfection 
and other boars of noted worth 

raised and sold on our farms have become 


STATE FAIR WINNERS. 
Proud Perfection, Champion, Iowa and Illinois State Fairs, 1900, and 
the champion of Mian. State Fair, 1900, and U. 8, Express, first in 
class [llinois State Fair, 1900, were all bred on our farms. 
Show Pigs, Star Brood Sows and Herd Headers, 


17 head sired by Ideal Perfection; 40 head sired, by 
lenry’s Perfection; I Am Perfection and Perfection Hero. 
and J.C. Hendrick, Wilmington, Ohio, will join H.O Minnis 


or the past three years pigs 


A credit of six months will be 
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sows by Missouri’s Black Chief, 1 


be strictly first- ‘class in every respect. 


A’s Chief 21014, and one litter ot 7 by Perfect I Know 


223A GREAT<<<< 


Poland-China Sale 


—— 


Missouri Black Chief’s Breeding, 


(ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY) 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1900. 


I will sell 10 choice yearliag i 


and 40 extra otal spring boars and 
also about 20 “aa | spring pigs by 

- This offering wil. 
For free catalog address 


E. E. AXLINE, OAK GROveE, Mo. 


Auctioneers—Col. J. W. Sparks, Marshall, Mo., 
Paxton, Ill., Judge Thos. E: Ohinn, Independence, Mo. 


Col. D. P. MeOracken 





great State Fair first prize winners, Chief Pe: 
the very best bred dams 
Prices always reasonable es quality. 


rfecti 


PLEASANT HILL POLAND-CHINAS! 


We have for sale a good uniform jotof Pesrveey, nee and Ln pigs of both sex, sired by the two 


I Tecumseh 50997A, and out of 


Also two extra s008 Hereforc bull calves 10 months old. Send for catal 
JNO, HEDGES & SON, Pana, Christian Co. fll” 


—- 





Send for a strictly up-to-date BERKSHIRE 
Boar or Sow worth the money. 


Write J. T. POLLARD, 


FULTON, MO. 








~’ | Royal King Lee 2d, 29183 b 
boars Auxvasse Sallie 48913 
and a snap at the price. 


M. B. 


BERKSHIRE BOARS-—A SNAP! 


King Lee 27500; dam by Longfellow; dam 
y McOues King 42102. Straight bred Sallies 
Call on or address, 


GUTHRIE, Mexico, Mo. 





HEAD wo 6 at reasonable prices. 





Bargains in Berkshires at Sunnyside. 


pare 10 boars a ¥ 
00 either open or bred. Silver Laced Wyandotes eggs for soning as 6.00 per ts. allo" few as 
is for sale at $1.00each. We can suit you in price and quality. Swrite ue st 


HARRIS & McMAHON, Latina, Missouri. 





you want, or bias ig 
H. KER, 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at mg A prices. Write for woes 
come and in 
Prairie du 







the stoc 
her, filtmote: 





From the flock that has won “iis over own. 
Call on or address, 


Oxford Down Rams, Yearlings | and Lambs 


R. J. Sronz, 


tonington, Illinois. 





Skabcura- Nicotine Sheep Dip 


GURES “re. "SE souiRA DIP OS, 18 Branch | oy edd 








SHROPSHIRE RAMS! 


All ages and 


les. From plain to fancy. Sin- 


gle or in car lots at lowest prices. ee choice 
registered Ewes bred before shipp rite or 
visit flock. Kansas City & L. see cars stop 


at front gate. 
KIRKPATRICK & SON, Wolcott, Kan. 





SHROPSHIRES |! 


an 
a=) g Also Cenadian and English t ey ewes. 
=. MCFADDEN BROS., West Liberty, lowa, 


Shropshires, -¢. 


and 
EWES |* 
From the prize winning flock that 
has won more prizes at leading State 
fairs than all otber flocks in Ameri- 
ca. Call on or address 
GEO.ALLEN, Allerton, Ml. 


BERKSHIRES <9 SOUTHDOWNS 


Englis: hogs and 
sale Sant. Cali on or address 
C. A. MCUUE, AUXVASSE, Mo. 

















SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 
all yotnes, for sale; also my stud 
ram for sale or trade for one as good. 
Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, Ill. 





| Geod Shropshire Sheep and Poland-China 
Hogs of popular breeding. Both —— tor sale 

Bargain Prices, for 30 Days. Add 
Bereee Tn BROS., No. 45 Brookield, Mo 





Fre 5 te ee eee Down Cases, Baws, © dened 
for prices. James ‘James W Tu: Turner, aay gr Ma. Sholbrenticn Mo., 
Both American 


MERINO SHEEP! Bot! American 


‘on more than all “Won more than all others at es Pair and 
Shearings. 9 


L. B. SHA’ berry. Gentry Co.. Mo. 


Bust REGISTERED JcRSEY CATTLE. 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. OCTOBER 10, 1900. 








stock not quotable 








BUTTER—In limited demand; nominally 
She & Art ce18| unchanged. Creamery—Extra, 22c; firsts, 
| 19@ 20 seconds, lic. Ladle-packed—Extra, 
léc; firsts, 15c. Dairy—Extra, 17¢; firsts, 
WHEAT—No, 2 red at H4@7bike deliv- |i. grease, 4@4%c. Country—Choice, 12c; 
ered this side and at 75%@76c delivered to | poor to fair, 8@10c. The above figures are 
Bast Side. - | for round lots—about le per pound more is 
No. 3 red at 724@73%c delivered this side |. harged in a small way. 
and at 73c to 74%c delivered to East Side. CHEESE—Jobbing prices: Twins, 11%c; 
No. 4 sales at 674%4@70c delivered. singles, 114c; Y. A., 12e; New York, 12c. 
No-grade at 60@é7c delivered nominal. |) i burger, 1@lltsc. Swiss, 4@l5c. Brick, 
No. 2 hard at 71%@72%c delivered 1144@I2c 
No. 3 hard at 70@7lc delivered LIVE POULTRY —Spring chickens—Av- 
CORN—on track—Firm. Demand good 


No. 2 mixed, 39%@40c delivered 
No. 3 mixed, 39\%c delivered 
38%c delivered) 


(new, 38@ 


No. 4 mixed, 35c delivered. 
No. 2 yellow, 40c delivered 
No. 2 white, 42c delivered 
No. 3 white, 41%c delivered 


OATS—On agent White ‘4c to 2c lower, 
irregularly. No. 2 mixed ‘4c off 

No. 2 mixed, 22%@23%c delivered. 

No. 3 mixed, 22%c delivered. 

No. 4 mixed, 22c delivered nominal. 

No. 2 Northern mixed, 2c. 

No. 2 white, 274 @27%c. 

No. 3 white, 2c to 27c for light to fancy. 

No. 4 white, 2%4%c delivered (choice car 
Bee}. 

RYE—No. 2 

FLAXSEED (per bushel)—Firmer; 
spot. 

GRASS SEEDS—Clover $6@9.70. Timothy 
$3.75@4.40; redtop 5S0c for chaff to $8 for 
fancy. Other seeds nominal. 

CASTOR BEANS—Bid $1.25 per bu. for 
prime in car lots. 


lower at 58@5ic delivered. 
$1.57 


PRICES ON "CHANGE. 


The following tables show the range of 
prices in futures and cash grain: 
Closed 


Closed 
Saturday. To-day. To-day. 
Wheat— 
Oct ...75n ; a “Mn 
Nov ...7554n 74% n 
Dec ...76%a wie 4G TB a 
May ...80%a 9%@% 729% n 
Corn— 
Oct ....37% eoesQ@.... 81% 
Dec ...38%@% a 33%@33% 33%b 
May ...33%n bee yo 335% 
Oats— 
Oct ....Ba oesees oe 22% n 
Dec ...3%a --@... Bn 
May ...244% --@.. 245% 
Cash wheat, corn and ‘oats ‘ranged: 
Last Year. Sat-day. To-day. 
Wheat— 
No. 2 red....72 @73 76 @76% 75%@76 
No. 3 red....70%@71% 


T34%@75% 4 @ 
No. 4 winter.64 @68% 69 @.. 68 @70 
No. 2 hard..69 @70% 4GTK aan 


No. 3 hard. .6744@68 





Corn— 
No. 2 ......+ 39%@ 29% @40 
MEO, B scccces 31%@.... 39%@.... 38 @39% 
No. 2 white.32%@.... 42 @.... 42 @.... 
Wo. 3 white.31%@.... 41 @.... 41 @.... 
ts— 
No. 2 ..24 @24% BY%@U%  2%@24 
No. 3 23%4@2 2 @.... 2%@.... 
No. 2 north.244@5 2%%@.... 4%4@.... 
No. 2 white.26 @26% 2 @.... 27 @27% 
No. 3 white.24%4@25% 27%@.... 25%@26% 
No. 4 white.244 @24% 2% @2%6% 24 @5 
HAY—Prices on trk, range: Timothy 


$12.50 for choice, $11.50@12 for No. 1, $10@11 
for No. 2, $9@10 for No. 3; prairie $10 for 
choice, $9@9.50 for No. 1, $7.60@8 for No. 2, 
$6@6.6% for No. 3. Clover $9@12. 
STRAW—Wheat on trk. $4; rye $5. 
BRAN-—In fair demand, but easier in 
price. Bulk bran quotable at 65c East St. 
Louis basis. This side—Retail lots bran at 
mill at 70@72c and shipstuffs at 80c. 
COTTON—The unexpected frost report- 
ed in certain parts of the cotton belt, and 
particularly in Texas and Oklahoma, 
caused an advance in the speculative cot- 
ton market to-day, the close on this side 
showing gains of 9 to 19 points for the 
day. Futures at Liverpool were 5 to 6 
points up, but spots were unchanged and 
business was small. The sentiment abroad 
was said to be more bullish. 
Local Markets—Firm and \c higher. No 
sales, 
y da le 
Good ordinary : 
Low middling .. 
Middling 
Good middling 
Pe 


















Bagging—1%-lb. 8.10c per yard; 2-lb. 
8.85c; 2%-lb. 8.85c. Iron ties $1.32. Hemp 
twine 9c per Ib. 

WOOL. 
Missouri and I)linois— 
Medium combing ................... 20 
Medium clothing -19 @20 
Braid and low .. 18 @18% 
Burry and clear m 17 @Il6 
Slightly burry ........ 15 @15% 
Mard burry ..... 12%@13 
Light fine .... 16 @l7 
Heavy fine .......... ..13 @14 
MEE shPBadd codectheagcccesccceccese 16 @18 


Kansas and Nebraska— 
Bright medium ............ 
Dark and sandy .........- 


Heavy fine 
Arkansas and Southern— 





Medium (fleeces) ..............+00- 19 
= (loose) ....... boveesoosenuiin 18 @18% 
on ger eae 
‘Tubwasied— 
+23 @24 
sakibeses At AE, 


Anaere goat hair— 
Clean and clear. 


Burry ° ‘ 10 @ll 
Black and ‘seedy from de to 6c a pound 
less than quotations. 








EGGS—Steady at 14%c, loss off for fresh- 
ly gathered. Cold storage or inferior 


Wonderful Values 
IN PARLOR ORGANS. 


The world’s largest music house, Lyon & 
ly of Chicago, to sharply reduce qeous is 
r unprecedented values. Fine Lyon & 
y Organs formerly bringing $65, now $35; 
8 ogmerly $15 now $42.50. 
ote HM is Organ ix Made. 
It has 5 full oc- 
taves and li s 
the action contains 
2 full se of reeds, 
em bracinu 
reeds i The 








ana, Principal- 
sorte, Diapason- 
forte, Cremona, 
red a 
Vox 

Treble “Gow plist 


These aie capable 
of producing me 
test 


grea' 
Po of es 


ion. There are 
no ‘‘blind stope’’ 


on this organ ; they 
are all active and 
ge a Thre 


is also a nee 
Swell and a Grand 
nee Stop. The 


odel Gf neatnees and beauty and 7 made 

spins pote solid Oak. It is 69 toches high, 23 
d 43 inches wide. ye make the terms 
n on cong that aclon'® can LA one. Ask 
for our le 100. 
He do not have it write di ide ani we will 
Ree yoo ay S wapplied,, Catalogue of Parlor 

and Chare' rgans 

from $10 ¥ ‘The freight on an organ 

's e ns everywhere. re 
u, regan us genuine 
1 worth is assured. RR careful to avoid the 


LYON i& HEALY, nee" Be 


| erage receipts, 7c; old chickens, hens, 7c; 
i roosters, 4c. Old turkeys, _te; young 
turkeys, choice dressing stock, Ducks, 
| 7 Old pigeons pba: squabs, 
| per dozen, @0c to T5c. 
| POP CORN—Last sales 

| pe r 100 pounds on cob. 

SORGHUM-—Selling from lic 
for poor to 22c for prime. 

CIDER—Inferior sells at $3.50 per barrel; 
but choice probably worth #@4.25. 

BROOM CORN-—In only fair demand, 
and prices are easy; range now at from 
$60 per ton for common to $80 for prime— 
exceptionally nice brush would bring 
more. 

DRIED FRUIT—Offerings show some 
increase. No quotable change in values. 
Evaporated rings apples of good grade 
were steady and in demand; but market 
quiet on all other descriptions. Apples: 
Evaporated—Rings at 3%@4c, quarters at 
3%c to 4c, chops at 4@Kc, peelings at 4c; 
sun-dried—quarters at 3c to 3%c; chops 
and peelings entirely nominal. Peaches— 
Fancy evaporated unpeeled halves at 5c, 
sun-dried at 24%@2%c. Sales 650 packages 
various kinds (mainly evaporated rings 
apples) at quotations. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked pea 
beans in a jobbing way from store at $2.10 
—screened 5c per bushel less. Western at 
$1.50—weevily less. Lima beans at 6c per 
pound. 

HONEY—Comb at l0c to 12%c—fancy 
white clover, 183@l4c; inferior, dark and 
broken less. Extracted and strained in 
barrels, 5@5%c, and in cans %@ic per 
pound higher. 

BEESW AX—26%c per pound for prime. 

ROOTS—Ginseng ranges from $2.30 to $% 
for very small, toppy, stemmy, etc., to 
$3.50 for good and $3.75 for large; lady 
slipper at 7c, Seneca at 2c, pink at l4c, 
golden seal at 48c, May apple at 2%c; 
snake, 30c—white snake at 2c, button 
snake 2c, black 5c; angelica, 34%c; wahoo— 
bark of root, 8c; bark of tree, 244c; blood, 
2%c; bluefiag, 3c; skull cap leaves, 5c; sas- 
safras bark, 4c; wild ginger, 4c. 

LINSEED OIL—Quotable per gallon: 
Raw at 62c, boiled at @c—Ic per gallon 
less in car lots. 


Geese, 6c. 


at $1.25 to $1.75 


per gallon 


COTTON-SEED OIL—Summer yellow, 
38c; white, 39c; winter yellow, 43c, and 
white, 44c. 


CASTOR OIL—In lots of 200 gallons or 


over at 12c per pound for No. 1 and 10%c 
for No. 3; smaller quantities lc per pound 
more. 


SALT—Selling East Side: 
$1.10, granulated at $1 per barrel. 
5c per barrel more this side. 
APPLES—Quote: Ben Davis at Tic@$l 
for average run to $1.50@1.60 for choice; 
rail receipts in bbls, range from Tic to $1 
for poor, $1.25 to $1.75 for fair to choice and 
$2 to $2.50 for fancy Jonathan. Eastern 
mixed varieties at $2 to $2.25, and straight 
lots maidenblush at §$2.75. Home-grown 
Ben Davis sold at 50@55c per bu. loose. 
PEACHES—Sales of Michigan at $1.10@ 
1. per bu. basket. Home-grown and 
near-by consigned lots 2@75c per %-bu. 
basket for small to choice; white heath 50c 
@$1.25 per bu. box. 

PEARS—Quote: Keifer at $1.50@2; Shel- 
don, Duchess and d’Anjou at $2@2.25; Seck- 
el at $3.75; Bartlett at $3.75 per bbl.; near- 
by Keifer at 25@35c per %-bu. basket. 
GRAPES—Quote: Ejight-lb. baskets at 
8@10c for Michigan and Ohio to 1l2c for 
New York Concord, 12@l5ec for Niagara, 12 


Medium at 
Worth 


@l3c and lic to 2c for Delaware; pony 
baskets Delaware at 10@12%c, and Ni- 


agara at 8c. 

QUINCES—Quote home-grown at 75c per 
bu. loose. 

PLUMS—Last sales Michigan Damsons 
at $2 to $2.50 and green Gages at Tic to $1.25 
per bu. basket. 

peony Ayo lpemeag Sales of choice Hyslop 
at $2 25 per bbl. and 50@65c bu. basket. 
POTATOES—C hoice straight Burbank 
quotable at 35@36c, and rural at 37@38c 
per bu. E. trk.; poorly culled and inferior 
stock less; home-grown early Ohio ranged 
loose from farmers’ wagons mainly at 8@ 
32c per bu., fancy buff stock bringing 
more. Market quiet at 20@25c for average 
receipts, which are very poor in quality. 
ONIONS—North Missouri in light offer- 
ings and quotable at from 25c to 46c in sks. 
SWEET POTATOES—Home-grown Ber- 
mudas sell at 35@40c; queen at 40@5Wc per 
bu. loose, and at $1.75 per bbl., for Ber- 
mudas, and $2 for queen and nansemond, 
on orders. 





LIVE STOCK 





HORSES—The opening of the week was 
marked by a fairly liberal supply. Most 
of the offerings tended to Southern and 
medium quality, though a few choice ani- 
mals in the Eastern and export classes 
were available. The Southern department 
of the market was in active condition, 
with a good run of buyers on hand for 
supplies, and with the movement ready, 
according to the quality. This is the quiet 
season in the export demand, and in con- 
sequence the demand is fluctuating. This 
week the trade opens slower and weaker 
on export chunk offerings, but not on har- 
ness and coach horses. 

Southern kinds sold mostly at a range 
of $45 to $75, with a few extra single of- 
ferings at a shade higher figures, and 
also with some inferior grades down to 
$35. Pairs of Southern horses sold at $120 
to $165, the latter quotation being for extra 
tops. 

Horse quotations: Heavy draft, common 
to good, $90 to $150; choice to fancy, $160 to 
$200. Drivers—Common to choice, $75 to 
$175; bulk, $110 to $140. Coach horses, $140 
to $200. Saddlers—Common to choice, $65 
to $125; fancy, $150 to $175. Chunks, 1,200 to 
1,400 Ibs.—Common to good, $60 to $100; 
choice to extra, $110 to $135. Southern 
horses—Common to good, $30 to $55; choice 
to extra, $60 to $75. Plugs, $15 to $45. 
MULES—The week opened with a fair 
run, but the greater part were the direct 
importation of dealers; the commission 
supply was rather light, considering the 
good condition the market was in last 
week. Offerings were mixed, representing 
all but the choice qualities of big mules. 
Early business was on a light basis, deal- 
ers making inquries, but showing no un- 
usual urgency for the supplies, while on 
the other hand there was nothing to indi- 
cate that the market had lost any of last 
week’s strong tone. It was a practically 


Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to 
7 years old): 
14 hands, extreme range....$30.00 to $ 60.00 
14 hands, bulk of sales...... 00 to 56 7 


14% hands, extreme range.. 0.0 to 6. 
14% hands, bulk of sales... HWto wh 
15 hands, extreme range.... 57.50 to 8.00 
15 hands, bulk of sales . 6.0 to 80.00 
15% hands, extreme range.. 65.00 to 100.00 
15% hands, bulk of sales.... 75.00 to 8.00 
a Rs 16% hands, extreme 
te GTS SEP 9.00 to 155.00 
16 . 6% hands, bulk of 
GRERB cacccces 6 coccccsccvces 110.00 to 125.00 


fom of sales represent mixed muies in 
first hands. Prices above bulk figures 
represent first-class mules, extra finish 
and weight, strictly fat, practically sound 
and classified. 


8ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS 


Market Report Furnished byj Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 





RECEIPTS during the week endipg Oct. 
6 were 17,864 cattle, 33,896 hogs and 7,321 
sheep, against 20,726 cattle, 36,397 hogs and 
9,778 sheep during the previous week, a de- 
crease of 2,862 cattle, 2,501 hogs and 2,457 
sheep. Compared with the corresponding 
week a year ago cattle show a decrease of 
5,000, hogs an increase of 4,500, and sheep 
a decrease of 500. Receipts at the four 
principal markets this week amounted to 
165,400 cattle, 301,700 hogs and 155,100 sheep, 
a decrease of 8,800 cattle, an increase of 
18,700 hogs and an increase of 15,500 sheep 
compared with the previous week, and 
compared with the corresponding week a 
year ago a decrease of 9,000 cattle, an in- 
crease of 32,100 hogs and an increase of 
3,500 sheep. 

CATTLE—Receipts in the native divis- 
fon have been moderate in all depart- 
ments, and the quality did not rule quite 
as good as last week. The best steers on 
sale averaged 1,464 ibs. and sold at $5.70. 
There were no strictly choice or fancy 
cattle here. The bulk of the 1,200 to 1,450- 
Ib. steers sold at $5.00 to $5.45. Our steer 
market on the very best grades is very 
little different from the close of last week, 
while other grades show a decline of lic. 
The demand for medium weight export 
cattle was active, while those of heavier 
weight, 1,500 to 1,600 Ibs., were slow and 
draggy. The best grades of butcher cows 
and heifers were in active demand, not 
enough of this class coming to supply it. 
This class sold at about steady prices, 
while the fair to good grades declined 10 
to 20c from the close of last week. Re- 
ceipts of canning grades have been liber- 
al, and this class declined about 10c, with 
an active demand prevailing. The very 
best grades of stockers and feeders ruled 
strong all week, not enough coming for- 
ward to meet the demand, while the com- 
mon to fair sold at about steady prices. 
Good feeding bulls ruled about steady, 
with an active demand for all on sale. 
Best grades milk cows and calves ruled 
steady to strong all week, while the de- 
mand for the commoner grades was not 
so brisk, this class selling steady to a 
shade lower. 
about steady this week, bulk selling at 
$5.00 to $6.00 per cwt. 

The following quotations are based up- 
on the present condition of the market: 
Best native beef steers, strictly fancy cat- 
tle, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, $6.70 to 
$5.80; choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
pounds average, $5.50 to $5.65; good ship- 
ping and export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
pounds, $5.20 to $5.45; fair to medium ship- 
ping steers, 1,300 to 1,450 pounds, $4.85 to 
$5.15. The bulk of native beef steers aver- 
aging 1,300 pounds and upwards were of 
fairly good quality sold at $5.20 to $5.45, 
and the top was $5.70 for 1,464-pound offer- 
ings. Steers, 1,200 to 1,290 pounds average, 
full range, rough to best, $4.30 to $5.40, 
bulk of sales at $5.05 to $5.40; steers, 1,000 


to 1,199 pounds average, full range, $8.50 to 
$5.15, bulk of sales at $4.40 to $4.90; steers 
weighing less than 1,000 pounds, full 


range, $3.00 to $5.25, bulk sold at $4.20 to 
$5.00. Feeding steers, fair to choice, 800 
pounds and upwards, $3.00 to $4.75, the bulk 
at $3.50 to $4.05, and they were plain qual- 
ity; common to choice stockers, $2.00 to 
$4.50, bulk at $2.85 to $3.35, and the quality 
was not very good; stock heifers, full 
range, $2.25 to $3.40, and the bulk at $2.75 
to $3.15. Fancy native heifers sell at $4.65 
to $5.00 and there were very few on the 
market; choice native heifers sell at $4.25 
to $4.60; good native cows and heifers sell 
at $3.25 to $4.10; medium cows at $2.75 to 








$3.15; fair cows, $2.35 to $2.70; inferior, light 
and old cows, $1.00 to $2.25. The bulk of 
the Southwest cows sold at $2.00 to $3.00 
and the bulk of all the cows sold at $2.25 


to $3.25; canning cows sell at $1.50 to $2.75. 
Veal calves, full range, $4.00 to $6.50 per 
100 pounds, bulk at $5.00 to $6.00 per 100 
pounds; heretics and yearlings sold at 
$2.00 to $4.50 per 100 pounds, with the bulk 
at $3.00 to $4.00. Bulls, full range, $2.00 to 
$4.50, bulk of sales $2.75 to $3.20; stocker 
bulls sold at $2.50 to $3.25, the bulk at 2.75 
to $8.00. During the week the milkers sold 
at a full range of $15.00 to $43.75 per cow 


and calf, the bulk of sales being at $28.00 
to $36.00. 

Receipts in the Southern’ division 
amounted to 480 cars, against 406 cars last 
week, 527 the week previous and 512 the 
corresponding week a year ago. The qual- 


ity has been common, bulk being grass. 
The best here this week sold at $3.90. Bulk 
of the beef steers declined 15 to 25c, while 
cows show a decline of 10 to Mc. The bull 
market was about steady. The demand 
for canning grades was not quite so 
strong, bulk showing decline of about 10c. 
The calf market closed very little, if any, 
different from last week. Calves of 150 to 
223-Ib. average sold at $6.00 to $10.75 per 
head, bulk at $8.50 to $10.00. Bulls sold at 
$2.25 to $3.00 per cwt.; stags and oxen $2.50 
to $3.50; cows and heifers $2.00 to $3.25, bulk 
$2.75 to $3.00; steers, averaging 687 to 1,075 
Ibs., sold at $2.85 to $3.90, bulk $3.00 to 3.75. 
Mississippi yearlings $2.25, bulls and oxen 








In every town 
and village 
may be had, 

the 


é 
Grease 


that makes your 
horses glad. 





steady opening. 








The veal calf market ruled . 


$2.50 to $2.70; cows and heifers $2.40 to $3.00 
bulk $2.50 to $2.75; steers fat enough for 
butchers around $3.00. Arkansas and Ten- 
nessee yearlings $1.60 to $2.25, calves 95.00 
to $7.25 per head; bulls, stags and oxen 
$2.50 to $2.75; cows and mixed cattle $2.50 to 
$3.50, bulk $2.50 to $2.30. 

HOGS—Tuesday, moderate receipts, con- 
sisting of three distinct grades, choice, 
good and inferior. Good to choice strong 
to a shade higher, bulk selling at $5.30 to 
$5.45. Wednesday, heavy run, market 5c 
lower, some fine hogs from Iowa, Mis- 
souri and Illinois made a strong top 5c 
higher than Tuesday, bulk selling at $5.25 
to $5.40, seven cars fine hogs at $5.50. 
Thursday, receipts quite moderate, mar- 
ket on good hogs active, packers called 
it higher, bulk selling at $5.30 to $5.45. Fri- 
day, receipts moderate, market opened 
about steady, closed weak, lights hard to 
sell, the $4.50 to $5.00 kinds declined 2% to 
40c' from fore part of the week. Satur- 
day, ght run and unfavorable advices 
from other péints, market opened 5c low- 
er, and closed 5 to 10c lower. Range of 
prices as follows: Butchers and packers 
$5.20 to $5.42%, Yorkers and shippers $5.00 
to $5.25, heavy pigs $4.50 to $5.00, light pigs 
$3.50 to $4.00; rough heavies #4.50 to $5.00. 

SHEEP—Receipts during the week were 
moderate, matket unchanged on both 
sheep.and lambs; quality not good, and all 
desirable classes changed hands readily at 
steady prices. Stock sheep were in light 
receipt and market steady. We quote fol- 
lowing prices: Best lambs $5.00 to %.25, 
best sheep $3.75 to $4.00, best bucks $2.50 to 
$3.00, stockers $2.75 to $3.25. 

Monday, Oct, 8.—CATTLE—Receipts in 
the native division very light, and prices 
on best grades beef steers about 10c high- 
er. The very best grades of butcher cows 
and heifers would have sold stronger had 
there been any on sale; fair to good grades 
were about steady with the close of last 
week. Chicago reported 18,000, and the 
market firm. Receipts in the Southern 
division were 9 cars, and prices were 
strong to 10¢c higher than the close of last 
week. 

HOGS—Moderate run, market opened 
steady with Saturday's prices, bulk good 
hogs selling at $5.25 to $5.40. 

SHEEP—Receipts moderate, market 
strong and active on both sheep and 
lambs. 


THE GREATEST EXHIBIT AT PARIS. 





United States 
Exposition, 


Mr. Alvin H. Sanders, 
Commissioner at the Paris 
says: 

In previous letters I have set forth in 
general terms the character of our agri- 
! cultural exhibit, but there is one display 
from our country involving the interests 
lot the toiling millions of the fields that is 
of such exceptional character that I can- 
not in justice neglect to refer to its lead- 
ing feature. I allude to the magnificent 
effort made by the United States manu- 
facturers of agricultural machinery, and 
more especially to the great retrospective 
and contemporary exhibit prepared and 
installed at the request of the American 
Commissioner General by the McCormick 
Harvesting Machine Company of Chicago. 
This remarkable presentation rises so far 
above the ordinary plane of Exposition 
displays that it reaches the full dignity 
of a great educational exhibit of industrial 





TOP DRESSING FALL GRAIN. 


One of the most important points in 
sowing fall grain is to give it the prope: 
start, so that it will be in good condition 
when the heavy winter weather sets in, 
and at the same time emerge in proper 
shape in the spring. 

Care has to be taken that the growth is 
not too rapid in the beginning. In other 
words, the aim should be to give it a 
strong, healthy start, so that it will not 
“winter kill." To accomplish this some 
skill is, of course, necessary in feeding, or 
as modern farmers call it, fertilizing. 

Feeding or fertilizing crops has been re- 
duced to an exact science. It is now 
known that plants of all kinds need to be 
supplied artificially with only three kinds 
of food. These are: Nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash. Each one is as necessary 
as the other, and all three must be sup- 
plied in order to produce a perfect, full 
and all-round growth. The object of the 
farmer therefore should be to get ac- 
quainted with the function of each and 
all of these so-called essential plant food 
ingredients so as to know how much to 
use, and when and how to apply them to 
produce the best results. 

Phosphoric acid and potash have most 
to do with the development of the grain. 
These two ingredients can be applied 
most satisfactorily just before or at the 
time of sowing the grain. Acid phosphate 
and muriate of potash furnish phosphoric 
acid and potash respectively in cheap and 
steadily available forms. Three hundred 
pounds of the former and one hundred 
of the latter per acre would be considered 
a fair average application. These ma- 
terials will not leach out of the soil, but 
will supply the grain with whatever phos- 
Phoric acid and potgsh’it' may require 
throughout. the growing season. 

With nitrogen it is somewhat different. 
This ingredient exerts 4 Girect influence 
on the growth of the stalk and foliage, 
and a little judgme.t in applying it has 
much to do with re -ulating the final yield 
of the crop. Nitrate of soda is cheap 
and certainly the most effective form of 
nitrogen for this purpose. It has the 
advantage of being immediately available, 
so that the farmer can use it just at the 
time the crop needs a little forcing. The 
nitrate of soda can be applied in separ- 
ate doses; in this way the full benefit of 
| each is felt and danger of losses from 
leaching is avoided. 

A practical and effective method of using 
, nitrate on wheat or other grain is to 
make a top dressing of from 7 to 100 
pounds in the fall after the grain is 
sown. The material is already in fine 
ground condition, and can be applied 
either by hand or with the drill; a more 
uniform distribution can be secured, how- 
ever, if the nitrate be mixed with several 
times its bulk of mellow earth. This first 
application gives the grain the necessary 
start in the fall. 

Then to make the young plants com- 
mence spring growth properly this dose 
should be repeated about the time freez- 
ing weather is over and again to bring the 
crop to a full head a third dose of 7% 
pounds of nitrate of soda applied in the 
same way as top dressing should be made 
later on in the spring. The effects of 








and mechanical progress. To my mind it 
excels in genuine human interest any 
other single exhibit made by any firm 
from any land in any section of the entire 
Exposition. I say “human interest” be- | 
cause it represents an agency that has 
done more to bring daily bread to the! 
doors of the consuming masses than any 


of the human race, 

I believe I am correct in saying that 
the McCormicks are the oldest fenton 
uous exhibitors from the United States 
at International Expositions. They be- 
gan in London in 1861, and have been lead- 
ers in the section devoted to their line 
of work at every World's Fair held in 
Europe or America since that date. Cyrus 
H. McCormick was decorated by Na- 
poleon III., who personally followed with 
absorbing interest the development of his 
machines. His great life work has been 
grandly continued by his sons and suc- 
cessors; and so generously did they re- 
spond to the request of the American 
Commission for a worthy setting forth 
of the great industry they represent that 
it was at once apparent that the space 
that could be assigned to them in the 
regular way was wholly inadequate. The 
United States held one of the largest sec- 
tions given to any foreign country on the 
main floor of the Palace of Agriculture, 
but to provide for the interests of the 
makers of agricultural implements a spe- 
cial United States building was erected, 
known as the Agricultural Annex. Such 
space as could be given them in the main 
hall and in the Annex was utilized by the 
McCormick Company; but this was not 
enough.® The fact that they are the only 
great makers of machinery for garnering 
the harvests of the earth, who have never 
lost touch with the work from its very in- 
ception, rendered it incumbent upon them 
to do something at the Exposition in keep- 
ing with their position. Hence the erec- 
tion at their own cost of a handsome 
special building of their own at Vincennes. 
I do not know of another such display of 
private liberality in connection with the 
making of the Exposition. 





A PERFEC'T SHUCK. CORN SHELLER. 


In calling attention to the most com- 
plete and practical sheller now on the 
market, it may be stated that the manu- 
facturers are one of the oldest and best 
known concerns in the West, and their 
harvesting machinery, ete., has stood the 
tests of nearly half a century of severe 
usage. Their patronage is held on actual 
merit alone. 

In another column will be found repre- 
sentation of their latest improved Shuck 
Corn Sheller; this machine is mounted 
and easily portable, and its sheiling, sep- 
arating, cleaning and elevating capacity 
is better than ever. Four sizes are made: 
Mammoth, Senior, Medium and Junior, 
and they work equally as well with or 
without the shuck on. In fact, they shell 
both ways at the same time, and clean 
and sack the grain ready for market. 

This company also manufactures a very 
efficient cob and shuck machine which 
grinds the cobs for feeding purposes and 
delivers the shucks to a hackler which 
prepares them for mattresses, for which 
purpose they bring good money. 

Readers will do well to ask that a com- 
plete catalog of these shellers be sent 
them, at once, when fully up-to-date con- 
structed machinery can be examined. Ad- 
dress Kingsland Mfg. Co., 1521 North Elev- 
enth Street, St. Louis. 


i 
THE JACK OF ALL TRADES, made 
by Fairbanks, Morse & Company is the 


other one factor affecting the food supply | 


these applications will be readily appar- 
ent. 
The secret of top dressing winter grain 


, does not lie in applying large amounts of 


, fertilizers indiscriminately, but in using 


| the proper ingredients at the right time 


and in a careful and judicious manner, 


| To sum up then, phosphates and potash 


should be used before sowing, and nitrate 
of soda afterwards, as top dressing, as 
above described. Then each ingredient 
can best serve the purpose for which it is 
intended, and all three together bring 
about a healthy, strong and full growth. 
P. J. CHRISTIAN. 





SCHOOL IN 
ING 


SPECIAL STOCK JUDG- 





A special two weeks’ course in Stock 
Judging will be given by the Iowa Agri- 
cultural College beginning January 7, 1901. 
This course is designed to meet the wants 
of farmers, breeders and others specially 
interested. An accurate knowledge of the 
points of excellence in good stock is abso- 
lutely essential to the work of a success- 
ful breeder or stock farmer. 

The college herds and flock contain good 
representatives of twenty-five distinct 
breeds. 

The services of recognized experts and 
trained specialists will be drawn upon to 
supplement the present strong force and 
equipment of the department. 

This course will afford an unusual op- 
portunity for the practical and scientific 
study of live stock. Tuition will be free. 
Applications should be filed at once. Ad- 
dress, Cc. F. CURTISS, 

Ames, Iowa. 





CHRISTIAN CoO., 8. W. MO.—There has 
been so much rain that wheat sowing is 
very much behind, and all early prepared 
fields are foul with grass and weeds. A 
small acreage was sown before the Sep- 
tember rains set in. That is growing nice- 
ly. Preparations for a larger crop than 
usual had been made, and fair weather is 
anxiously looked for now. The tomato 
crop was fair, as was also the apple crop, 
though quite a number are complaining 
of bitter rot in small orchards. 

Oct. 1. JOHN R. GARBIE. 








Murdock, IIl., 
W. F. Young, P. D. F. 
Dear Sir.—Replying to yours of the 
19th inst., I will state that the case of 
the young man with Chronic Orchitis with 
Epidermitis, left our town before I was 
fully through with the case, so I am con- 
sequently unable to state recent par- 
ticulars. However, the case was one of 
long standing of Gonorrheal infection. I 
tried the ordinary line of treatment such 
as mercurials, etc., with no noticeable 
change in weeks, while with four applica- 
tions per day, for two weeks, of the 
Absorbine, I reduced the enlargement in 
the smaller tubules entirely, and thirik 
could truthfully state that the testicle 
enlargement was reduced one-half. This 
is my fourth case of subsidence with 
same treatment during my practice when 
all else seemed to fail. The patient had a 
half bottle when he left me for Minne- 
sota, and he thought as well as I, that by 
careful usage the remainder would fill the 
bill. Again thanking you for the favor, I 
am frat. yours, 


June 24, 1897. 


W. C. BLAME, M. D. 








University of Penn., 1894. 
Paid all oe clients on every $100 in- 
vested last mon! t least $300 will 


262. 50 paid on every like sum inyested NOW. 





farmer’s delight. See advertisement on 
page 2 





Positively. guara, inst loss. Best bank ref. 
JOHN D. LLU PRION 1 B Broadway, New York. 





huck Cor Shellers 


FOUR SIZEs, 
FOR STEAM or HORSE POW ER, 
They are now and always have bee 
the only weellees on the market tha; 
success shell corn 
out the shack. Bam oe with. 











SEWD FOR CATALOGUE. “Pipe, Cine Per eee ee In Good Canes SAID, and crs 





The Only Scale 
on our scales 
ries on ea a relat tno 


Mo. 
Bradstreet Main 2IT M 
reet’s or any bank 








BAY BALE TIE. 





STEEL TANK. 
STERL ROOFING. 








0. K. Harry Steel Works 
Qa WRITE FOR PRICES AND CATALOGUE.“ 

RUPTUR QUICKLY AND- PERMANENTLY 
Ne Pain; No Cutting. eee & ots. Sriinn “hearer cs eo.” 
nena emEBER rere ior 4\'* se WR Bore | 

Royal Blue Blood! 

SALE OF POLAND-CHINA TOPS, 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 26th, 1900, 
BO, MEAD Satish‘ veteiarprt=* 60 TOPS 


pha iy hth hy 2888-865 Papin St., St. Louis, Mo, 
at I afer right 4 St. 
Ww. A. LEWIN, M. D., MOLLAND "S106, 211 N. 7th st, St. Louis, 
at WASHINGTON, TAZEWELL CO., ILLINOIS, 
full brother to ‘erfection sold for 


ti. "0ST TH THINK-—21 head are by Chief Perfection 24 and I Am Pe: best litter of 
igs si ef Perfection 24, dam ity Girl » Chief W 
ry py cee fn eensy ew os bg y - ha. y ie ‘e Are by BLACK CHIEF, of 1900, 


Real Thing, Sare Thing, ‘Bee You Later, Me Too, You Too. 


A tip-cop pines 00 get the winner next year. They have the le and finish com) 

breeding tna ean not be duplicated anywhere. Remem —! od ru are loc ki: ay ey 

STOP ERE. “Gow pige are the kind that mahes ti the buyer have fi tos queen's 

taste. 12 head by the 1o5 Perfection sons - 3 wy a rg and 9 gilts. { 
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Strictly first class. 
vous bay irach Tne get By Regal areas cect 
you uy or no Ww rT great attend. 
—- information lee ut + pe gy pov! shouldbe in the’ teats all breeders. It tells you all Tebowt 
KEADY: Mention Colman’s Rural World. ret See Pe, era 


COL. D, P. McCRACKEN, COL, H. 0. CORRELL, Auctioneers. 


‘be. ORTH, 2 Washington, I 


& A., Santa Fe and 


Illinois. 

















Twice-a-Week Republic 


Is the greatest and best of ali newspapers. Its Telegraphic 
and Cable News Service excels that of any other paper. I 
prints the new news fully; not imaginative occurrences, but 
domestic and world-distant facts. 
The Campaign 

Is now on and political que:tions of paramount issue are be- 
ing discussed. Now is the time to subscribe for the best 
medium keeping in touch with the whole world. It is DEMO- 


CRATIO in politics but d stinctly a NEWSPAPER and Family 
Journal. 


Remember 


— at ag re gio PRICE uy $1.00 gives you two papers 
each wee ‘ apers a year. It is printed every Mond 
Thursday. Address all orders to r os 


THE REPUBLIC, St. Louis, Mo. 


DEOPRD DDE Drom we BB 











i SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. PEACH Fg gett a hy $8.5 gee each. 
jos ne | Belgian H 
a RCIAL| Belgian Hare Bargains! 
wt COLLEGE. |: es iced Meleinne Hare cnablshment” Import rted 
Grand & Frankiin. Aves. (Y.M.C. A.Bldg.) Most thor- | better in the country. in quote spect ai prives 
ough and jeal training for young men and | for next 30 days, Can fill any order. ve printed 


instructions to be furnished On request. Write u-> 
HOP® LAWN BELGIAN HARE CO., 
BIRMINGHAM, IA. 


NEW No.1 PINE DOORS 
00 


ug ng 
women in all Commercial, Shorthand and Englisb 
t tion, wes are never able 
covey the demand for rodee \. 
For full particulars add 
RITN R,Pres.,Grand & Franklin Aves. St.Louis 








ESTABLISHED 1876. 


HAYWARD’ 


Shorthand and Business College. 








Shorthand, Pook bowpins, . Arithmetic, 
Spelling, Penm: Finest 1-rooms in 
the city. Rg be consion. Send for Cir- 
cular. 2 220, a pad 223 Odd Fellows 





futld! ng, St- Louis. 
A Business Education and the Place to get it. 








Commercial Col Shorthand and Tele- 
School, St. , Mo., 
fies students for business pursuits, 

and supplies businese houses, banks, rai! and 
and men with reliable book- 

telegraph rators and c'! 

procured for G I 
4. G. BOHMER, President ~~ 
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$500 TO $2500 "sx: trance tiroush. ox 














a exwae ‘ou. 8000 ‘tions filled ts 
vice oor, Lx Box 252 Chambersburg, Penne. ps 
you are simply @& 

n $y 

EARN MORE MONEY casting: oo 

BY HOME STUDY Ys 

REE S 

TO A LIMITED NUMBER Ay 

Electrical, ry 

IN Stationary or Locomotive mt 
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American School of Correspondence, Boston, Mass. 
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ee SALE Scotch Collie pups of finest nad 
Some choice Shro re Rame. Also White Ply- et 
rite for prices. ne 


RObT CLOUGE. Carrollton, Illinois. 
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Perhaps 
Pe? Stall oe mall Whee free 
R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 
92 Laight Street 
faa Established in 1840. New York 
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